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Don’t read this issue 


unless you want to be well informed 
about our Church’s World Missions 


RADUALLY AMERICAN CHRISTIANS are replacing some of their age-old 
misconceptions about world missionary activities with facts which 
startle and thrill them, and make them proud to be a part of such 

stupendous accomplishments. 

It seems appropriate that our Church, in the first month of a new year, 
focuses the spotlight on its mission work. Survey is proud to present the 
reports of a score of missionaries, sent directly from the mission fields 
around the world. Read them in this issue, and then make as one of your 
New Year’s resolutions: Greater zeal for Kingdom building on the w orld- 
wide horizons. 

In this issue Dr. C. Darby Fulton, Executive Secretary of our Board 
of World Missions, reports on his recent trip to Africa—a trip made 
imperative by the great new problems thrust to the forefront as that 
mighty * ‘Dark” Continent begins to march forth from its darkness. (Story 
page 12.) 

Read, too, why a young man has chosen Africa as his field for mis- 
sionary work: Leighton McCutchen’s story on page 4. Young people 
and leaders of youth will want to read ‘ ‘Diary of a Missionary” on page 
8, and file this pertinent article for next season when emphasis will be on 
this mission post in Mexico. The young daughter of a missionary tells a 
gripping story in “The Terror of a Piece of String” (page 32)... and 
children will enjoy “Congo Children” (page 6). 


Church Emphasis next month: Stewardship 


January Blues 

Cash low? Short of dough? That's 
an ailment that nearly everyone is suf- 
fering from this time of year. 

Well, since few of us have an oblig- 
ing rich uncle, let’s turn our backs on 
the elusive pot of gold and play a 
satisfying game called “Things Money 
Can’t Buy.” 

We'll start you off with some things 
we've thought of—you add to the list. 

Money can’t buy  friendship—it 
must be earned. 

Nor a_ clear conscience—square 
dealing is the price tag. 

It can’t buy good health—right liv- 
ing is the secret. 

Money can’t buy happiness, for that 
is a mental attitude. 

Money can’t buy sunsets, nor sing- 
ing birds, for they are as free as the 
air we breathe. 

Nor can it buy inward peace. 

Money can’t buy character. Char- 
acter is what we are when we are 
alone with ourselves in the dark. 

Get started on that list and you'll 


find you're as rich as Rockefeller. 
—Sunshine Magazine. 
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EMPHASIS THIS MONTH: WORLD MISSIONS 








Christian America not only has the imperative of 
the Great Commission but the imperative of 


outbidding communism for the loyalties of mankind. 








e are amazed! 


By VIRGINIA PRUITT 


Urs. William F. Pruitt, Lubondai, Africa 


, OF THE ACTS 
of the apostles of the early church are 
often accompanied by remarks such 
as: “And the people were astonished!” 
“They were amazed!” “And they ex- 
claimed, Behold!” 

In the early church of the Congo 
as well, we who observe the acts of 
saints, apostles, and the rank and file 
of those known as Christians often 
find ourselves amazed. Perhaps the 
amazement most often recorded by 
missionaries is at evidences of pa- 
ganism shocking to those who have 
come from a Christian land. We 
exclaim about the filth and fear 
and fetishes and foolishness of the 
heathen. So, let it be here recorded 
how we have also marveled at many 
who have stood out from an ugly 
environment through Christian virtue 
and valor. 


W: ARE AMAZED, for in- 
stance, at the persuasive power for 
Christ of the lay evangelist, Tshisunga 
Daniel. As he preaches to the masses 
one senses the Holy Spirit wooing 
through him the hearts of people. He 
leads persons right up to conviction 
and commitment, and he will not let 
them go until they have faced the is- 
sue of accepting or rejecting Christ. 
Chose who are reluctant he visits per- 
sonally, 

He speaks English, French and 
three of the four official vernaculars 
f the Congo. He is in demand from 
‘.eopoldville, capital of the Congo, 
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to Usumbura, capital of the Ruand- 
Urundi, and in missions, mines and 
military camps over hundreds of 
miles between. Tshisunga was, some 
forty years ago, a rowdy, village 
hoodlum whom a missionary house- 
wife befriended and taught until she 
set his feet in a right path. Now in 
his prime, he towers like the first 
apostles of old in Christian strength, 
beyond any expectation from his un- 
promising past. Gifted in tongues, 
indwelt with the Holy Spirit, glow- 
ing with his Cause, he has actually 
won thousands to Christ. , 


W: ARE AMAZED now 
and again at unexpected fruits of our 
labors, proof that even when we do 
not know and cannot measure, God 
is often multiplying our efforts in 
His name. Traveling one day from 
one mission station to another, we 
passed an outstation school beside the 
road. It was recess time and the 
teacher had his students lined up do- 
ing gymnastics. We stopped to greet 


them and to have them show us what 
they were about. There were many 
pupils, well-trained to the teacher's 
every command; they drilled and 
marched for us with spirit. 

We complimented the teacher on 
what a fine school he seemed to have. 
He grinned appreciation and called 
me by name. “Mamu,” he said, “I 
was one of your pupils at Luebo. | 
am only trying to do my best here, 
as you taught us to do.” I had not 
remembered him. In the classrooms 
at Luebo he had not stood out from 
the crowd, yet he had gone on from 
there to accomplish an outstanding 
Christian service. 

We are astonished to have brought 
to our attention over and over that 
among the humble, unrecognized 
rank and file there are saints. An 
educational missionary was _ starting 
some classes in manual arts. She 
sought out the help of a mason from 
the missionary builder’s work line. 
He was an unassuming man whom 
she had seen about the mission for 
years, working with his hands at va- 
rious jobs. Yet when she began to 
be closely associated with him from 
day to day, supervising students, she 
found in this ordinary workman a 
Christian of rare kindliness and pati- 
ence and beauty of character. How 
many such there must be who go 
about their own quiet way and we 
never even know! (See page 29) 








WHO'S A CANNIBAL? 


Tue AFRICANS ARE NOT ONLY .afraid of each other, but also of the 
white men who go up and down the roads in cars. There is a strong 
belief current these days that white men travel the roads seeking out 
lone pedestrians, taking them off to kill them and put the meat in cans— 
the canned meats which are seen on the shelves of the grocery stores 
at which the white people trade. Some say the notion started when they 
saw Aunt Jemima pancake flour and Cream of Wheat. They had learned 
that the picture on the outside of carton or can usually indicates what 
the contents are, and they supposed that Aunt Jemima and the Cream 
of Wheat man were in some edible form inside those boxes! 
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Why | have chosen 


By LEIGHTON McCUTCHEN 


Davidson College, North Carolina 


Ds Give the ultimate 
answer to the title of this article in 
one sentence. I have chosen Africa 
because I love the land, and particu- 
larly the people, very much. 

There is probably some question 
in your mind, however, as to why I 
love this land. Furthermore, is it this 
love alone that compels me to go, or 
could I not simply love it from a dis- 
tance? I hope to answer these ques- 
tions clearly in this article. 

Africa, but especially the Belgian 
Congo, has always been a major force 


4 


as my field of service 


in my life and attitudes. I was born 
there nineteen years ago, but I’m 
afraid that I do not know of this 
country firsthand. When I was three, 
my father died, and Mother and I 
had to come back to the United 
States. Since three is not an age at 
which much is remembered, I do not 
have a great storehouse of knowledge 
about the Congo which might have 
come to me while I was there. I 
still had the Congo working in me, 
though. 


Wren I WAS SMALL, 
many of our closest friends were 
those connected with mission work 
in the Congo. For several years after 


we had returned, Mother was calledf 
on to do a great deal of speaking} 
about the Congo and the people there. 
I remember those talks vividly. I came 
to love the Congo as she let her love| 
for it spill all over me. Then too | 
had, in my grammar school days, the} 
desire that every boy knows—that of| 
doing what his father has done. My 
desire to do this, however, was a little 
stronger than most perhaps because} 
Dad had not been able to do a nor- 
mal lifetime’s work; he had done 
evangelistic work in the Congo for} 
only five years. I wanted to find out] 
as much as I could about the Congo, 
and I always felt a bond of friendship 
with those who were there, or had 
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bec: there. If this were the whole 
sto: you well might surmise that | 
have chosen Africa for sentimental 
reasons. 

‘Yhis is not the whole story. Since 
those grammar school days a call from 
God to go as a missionary has de- 
veloped. He has made my desire to 
go a compelling thing—one that is 
affecting my life to a great degree. I 
want to attempt to show you some 
things about Africa, and particularly 
the Congo, which have confirmed 
that call in me. 


Fist, YOU MUST REALIZE 
that Africa is not what it was fifty 
years ago. Something has happened 
to it. The industrial revolution in a 
kaleidoscopic form has hit that people 
with a tremendous force. Don’t let 
the term industrial revolution con- 
note a dull history book, for this 
revolution is deeply affecting people. 
A changing people is never dull or 
unchallenging. 
The great change has begun be- 
cause Europeans and Americans have 
gone into Africa and begun to tap 
stupendous resources. Towns and 
great cities have appeared where 
scattered villages were seen. West- 
ern government is superimposing it- 
self on traditional native governments. 
European customs and social forms 
are replacing ancient taboos. New (to 
the African) religious and moral con- 
cepts are battling with superstitious 
and aged cults. Education is sup- 
planting ignorance. 
Perhaps I can illustrate what has 
happened in this way. Imagine that 
tomorrow a space ship full of Mar- 
tians lands in Kansas. You hear about 
it in a news bulletin. These men have 
skin much different from yours—it is 
5 called@gPUrple with pink polka dots. They 
reaking swe long since discovered the atomic 
e there. 00™Mb, and are now doing research on 

the possible destruction of the uni- 
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er love Verse. They find that this country 
a too [ig'as a great supply of element X that 
ays, theyll greatly aid their research. We 
that off 20w nothing about this. Many more 
ne. Mymspace ships come, and mines of the 


a element X are opened. The wages for 
becausemO"king in the mines is said to be 
complete security, handed out in bun- 
dles. These men have a religion that 
seems to be better than ours, for at 
least they live what they profess. The 
knowledge which they possess is enor- 
mous too. Already they are setting up 
schools to teach your children such 
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Leighton McCutchen is a Sophomore 
at Davidson College and is Secretary 
of the Student Council. He is im- 
mediate past President of the Assem- 
bly’s Youth Council. His mother, 
Mrs. Leighton McCutchen, Sr., is 
Associate Educational Secretary of 
the Board of World Missions. 


simple things as how to make proto- 
plasm, the very stuff of life. Their 
language seems to be far superior to 
ours. It actually conveys the meaning 
of the speaker instead of becoming 
entangled in words as ours seems to 
do. Think of the consequences in 
your own life if such a thing were 
to occur. They would be tremendous, 
undoubtedly. 
Africa is like that today. 


Let US LOOK at some of 
the needs of the people that have 
come out of such a_ tremendous 
change in their society. 

Prostitution is on the upswing in 
Africa. Women follow their husbands 
to the mills. In the city they no 
longer need to work all day in the 
fields, or bring water from a distant 
stream, or prepare homegrown foods, 
or dress their husband’s hunting kill. 
Not only has time been blown up 
like a balloon, but the taboos and in- 
hibitions of the tribe’s council have 
been removed, and no set of princi- 
ples has replaced them. Living con- 
ditions in the mill towns are bad for 
the most part. Money looks good. 
What can a woman do all day under 
such circumstances? . 

The tribal system is falling apart 
as the young men go to the cities 
rather than take over the leadership 
of the tribe. The land is becoming 
deserted because men are going where 


the money is. Where, then, is the 
food to come from? The medicine 
man has been outlawed by the state, 
but no counselor or guiding principle 
has been substituted. 


R ACIAL TENSION is in- 
creasing. Africa’s working masses are 
growing, but they are controlled by 
a very small class of Europeans. Many 
of these European employers feel ter- 
rifically insecure as the black man is 
beginning to think about the fairness 
of his wages, and of the length of his 
workday and quality of his work. 

Most Africans have an emotional 
drive which is unequaled in many 
peoples, When they feel something, 
they really feel it, with no strings at- 
tached. In the Congo, the state has 
cut down on many types of the Afri- 
cans’ practices which let this emotion 
escape, but again has given no guid- 
ance to the African so that his drives 
may become constructive. Hence, 
many people are taking to various 
forms of vice and crime to satisfy 
their emotional drives. 


Twese ARE but a rep- 
resentation of the needs of Africa. 
The important. thing is that these 
needs are all bundled up with a chal- 
lenge. The Church can gain a giant 
if it goes on a full scale operation 
in Africa. The opportunity for the 
Church to fill the needs is right now. 

The educated men are looking for 
the truth, and the Church is the only 
holder of the complete Truth. The 
working man is looking for a leader. 
Who is a greater leader than the Son 
of God? The villages are looking for 
security, and what is more sure than 
the Almighty? The individual is giv- 
ing up the ways of his father; should 
not the Church give him The Way? 
The man of Africa is stepping off ‘the 
sinking ship of ancient belief, and is 
standing on an uncertain marsh. He 
is confused, and is sinking in that 
marsh because he does not know the 
way to truth. The Church can now, 
as at no other time in history, give 
him access to the solid shore of Chris- 
tianity. 

People very much like you and me 
are living and dying in Africa with- 
out the knowledge of God, or of the 
truth that He gave Himself for them. 
I feel that the Church has an unpre- 
cedented challenge. As for me, I must 
go to Africa! END 
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CONGO CHILDREN 


Troe BOYS AND GIRLS 
are not very different from those in 
America. They are other colors, of 
course, all shades of brown and black. 
This is in many ways an advantage, 
for brown skin does not show ugly 
red scratches, pimples, freckles, tear 
stain or sunburn, as white skin does. 
A. clean, well-oiled brown skin is 
quite handsome, and wears much bet- 
ter than a peaches and cream com- 
plexion! 

The brown boy or girl likes to keep 
clean insofar as possible. He can give 
himself a good bath from just a cup- 
ful of water, which is all his mother 
will spare him from the heavy jar 
she has carried on her head up the 
long hill from the spring. When he 
bathes, he begins with his feet, scrub- 
bing them hard, with a small stone 
for a brush. What he likes best is to 
be allowed to go himself to the river. 
There he can bathe, wash his clothes, 
and have an afternoon of fun besides. 


H: DOES NOT WEAR as 
many clothes as an American child, 
though he would like to if he only 
had them. If he’s lucky, he has one 
well-worn pair of short pants and a 
shirt for every day, and something a 
bit newer and nicer for Sunday. If 
the Congo child is a little girl, her 
Sunday dress is a pretty cotton print 
just like her mother’s, long down to 
her ankles, with a gay kerchief on 
her head, and bracelets, anklets and a 
necklace of beads. 

The Congo child’s home is a one- 
room hut made of sticks and mud 
with a grass roof. It has no furniture 
except sleeping mats to be spread on 
the dirt floor at night, a few gourd 
vessels and clay cooking pots. All day 
the little brown children play out- 
doors together in the dust of the vil- 
lage streets, seeking the shade of the 
mango trees when the sun is hottest. 
They have no toys except those they 
make. There are fruits that can be 
used as balls, or as wheels for little 
wagons formed from sticks. There 
are seeds that spin like tops. Bows and 
arrows, slings, hoops to roll can be 
formed from forest vines. 


By VIRGINIA PRUITT 
“Mrs. William F. Pruitt 
Lubondai, Africa 


Dvr MOST OF EVERY 
pay a Congo village is deserted ex- 
cept for the children. Mothers are off 
to work their outlying fields or to 
bring firewood from the forest. Fa- 
thers are away at their jobs, or hunt- 
ing and fishing. The children shift 
for themselves throughout the long 
days, larger ones taking care of those 
smaller. Mother comes home in the 
evening in time to prepare the big 
bowl of manioc mush which is the 
family’s one meal of the day. 

Most Congo children go to school 
nowadays. Their schoolrooms are 
usually just open sheds with grass 
roofs, Instead of desks, they sit on 
split logs set in forked sticks, with no 
backs and with nothing to write on 
except their laps. They have slates 
instead of tablet and pencil, and a 
few simple books—rarely enough to 
go around. But they learn—reading 
and writing and spelling and arith- 
metic, and a little later geography, 
health, agriculture. Always Bible 
stories and Bible verses. And they do 
remarkably well! They can remem- 
ber better than any American child 
I know. Any ten-year-old Congo 
school boy can repeat whole passages 
of the Bible from memory! 


As WITH PUPILS EVERY- 
WHERE, recess is one of their favorite 
times. They sing and march and do 
exercises into which they can put the 
rhythmic dance steps that are so natu- 
ral with them. They like to play ball. 
One small rubber ball can provide a 


program of sports for a whole school! 


But you would be surprised to watch | 
them. They do not catch and throw | 


the ball as you do. Instead they kick 
it back and forth, or knock it with 
their beads. They choose sides and 
play a soccer type of football, which 
is more nearly foot ball than our 
American kind, a game they have 
learned from the Belgians. 

Many Congo children go to Sun- 
day school in these days, too. Some- 
times their teacher is an evangelist, 
sometimes a teen-age schoolboy who 
teaches them songs. They love to sing, 
can pick up a new song after hearing 
it about twice, and sing it right lus- 
tily! The smaller ones are cunning 
singing little action songs. By the time 
they are junior or intermediate age, 
any Congo Sunday school class sing- 
ing sounds like a choir, with har- 
mony and part singing. You can take 
any four African boys or girls and 
have a regular quartet in almost no 
time at all. 

Along with singing they especially 


like pictures. When the missionary} 


comes to their Sunday school, she 
brings big pictures that illustrate the 
story she tells, and the children learn} 


a verse from the Bible for each pic-| 


ture. 


So FROM STORY AND SONG 
and Bible verse, from school and Sun- 
day school, the Congo children are 


beginning to get some idea of Jesus} 
and His love. Then they go out, just 
as you do, trying to remember and} 
to do what they have learned of the} 


way Jesus teaches. But it is even 
harder for them than it is for you. 
for there is little in their homes and in 


village life to help them; and there i} 


much to pull them back. 


Fussing, fighting, cruelties, offenses} 
grabbing, pushing, lying, stealing—| 
these are a part of the everyda\j 


heathen way that village life teaches 
them. Pray for Congo boys and girl 
that more and more of them may 
know the Christian way of love and) 
kindliness toward one another, and| 
may have the courage to walk in that 
Way. END 
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thas card! 





During the last week of January you will receive a post card from Survey. 


By giving this card and $1.75 to your Survey Representative you will receive 
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another full year of the Survey. It makes no difference whether you were formerly 
a member of a Survey “club.” It makes no difference when your subscription will 
expire (it will be extended for a full year). This offer is made to you and your 
friends DURING FEBRUARY ONLY. Subscriptions entered any other month 


will be accepted at the regular price of $2.00 a year. 


USE THE CARD. What could be simpler? Nothing to sign. Nothing to fill 
in. The address that brings the card to you will bring you the Survey for another 


year. By returning this card you are sure not to miss a single issue. 


Encourage your friends to subscribe that they, too, may benefit from the infor- 
mation and inspiration Survey brings vou. Your Survey Representative offers 


them the same special rate during FEBRUARY on a different NEW SUB- 
SCRIBERS’ form. 


RENEW during FEBRUARY through your SURVEY REPRESENTATIVE for only $1.75. 
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1 
a SOME TIME the 


Mexico Mission has felt the need to 
begin work on the West Coast of 
Mexico, in the hot country where al- 
most no evangelical work of any kind 
has ever been done. Following much 
exploration and many surveys it was 
decided to establish a station at 
Ometepec. Dr. and Mrs. James Boyce 
and Rev. and Mrs. John Wood were 
assigned to begin the work. The 
Boyces with their four small children 
and the Woods with their three are 
pioneers in the truest sense, as may 
be seen from the following excerpts 
from the diary of Mrs. Boyce. 


March 9. James and Johnny left 
this morning for Ometepec to find 
houses to rent for us both. They will 
be back in three or four days, thanks 
to the wonderful airplane service to 
and from there. 


March 13. The men arrived this 
afternoon, enthusiastic about Omete- 
pec. They found houses and saw 
many people who remembered us 
from our month’s visit there two 
years ago. People were friendly and 
nice. James said that our house needs 
many repairs but the Woods’ house 
is in fair condition. Both houses will 
need floors, screens, plumbing, kitch- 
ens and baths. Our house had three 
rooms in a row, two 15’x15’ and a 
huge one between them 15’x36’. Guess 
we'll divide that one into two or 
three! We’ve planned a porch across 
the back with a kitchen at one end 
and bath at the other. Oh, how I wish 
we had someone to help us build and 
repair! 


April 14. James left this morning 
with a load a mile high on the trailer. 
Jack McClendon will meet him in 
Iguala and go with him to help begin 
the work on the house. Johnny can’t 
go until Madge gets a little stronger. 
Their baby is two weeks old today. 
Jack will come back in about two 
weeks and Johnny will return to 
Ometepec in the jeep with a load of 
materials. 


April 22. Jack drove in today. Said 
the yard of our house is wonderful 
for the children—plenty of shade and 
fruit trees. James is working like a 
Trojan trying to get the workers 
there to go a little faster. The Mexi- 








cans are very much impressed that 
they can do so much with the jeeps 
and trailers. They go to the river and 
haul in as much sand and rock in one 
day as they can do with donkeys in 
several weeks. There has been some 
opposition from the local priest, but 
not enough to really cause trouble. 

The rains have started and the 
rivers are already rising. We must get 
our furniture and things in as soon as 
possible. How I can pack everything 
and still stay here for two weeks after 
the furniture leaves is a problem yet 
to be solved. Jimmy can leave the hos- 
pital about May roth,* but they want 
me to stay here in the city with him 
for at least a week. 


May 8. James returned tonight and 
Oh, was he dirty! His clothes were 
simply mud from the dust and sweat 
of the trip. Jeeps are certainly not 
the cleanest vehicles to travel in—es- 
pecially over dusty roads. The house 
still lacks a lot but we must get the 
things over the rivers before they are 
too deep to ford. He and Johnny plan 
to leave in about a week. Only with 
the Lord’s help can we do this job 
of moving. It’s almost 300 miles over 
the mountains, then 140 miles of jun- 
gle trail—fording four rivers and 
crossing one on a ferry worked by 
pulling across a cable by hand! 


May 14. Johnny took a truck load 
of things over to Cuernavaca tonight. 
They are really working too hard. 
Trucks will take most of the things to 
Acapulco, where everything will have 
to be changed to the smaller trucks 


a victim of polio, was in the Ameri- 


*Jimmy, L ; A F 
can-British Hospital in Mexico City for six 
months. 


that make the trip to Ometepec. 
James will go over to Cuernavaca 
tomorrow and they plan to leave 
there at 5 a.m. day after tomorrow. 
It will take at least three or four days 
to reach Ometepec. 


May 18. Received a telegram today 
saying they arrived O.K, It took four 
days. Guess I’ll try to get reservations 
on the plane for ten days from now. 


May 22. Madge came up to the 
City this morning and, as Jimmy said, 
we “yakity yacked” ninety miles an 
hour. She brought a letter she re- 


ceived from Johnny yesterday telling | 


that they could not get the house 


they had planned to have. The pres- | 


ent renters refuse to get out and are 


telling everyone that the Protestants j 


are trying to throw them into the | 


street—they don’t mention that they 
haven’t paid rent for seven months! 
At any rate we don’t want to cause 
hard feelings or make enemies so 


Johnny has found another house and} 


will begin work on it soon. 


May 31. What a day! We were} 


supposed to be at the airport at 7:00 
a.m. so we were up and puffing by 
5:30. The taxi driver who was recom- 
mended so highly to us was not on 
hand at 6:15. At 6:30 I jumped on a 


street car and went to Coy oacan taxi} 


station—but there was no taxi there! 
It was raining a little and I thought 
that our one hope was that the plane 


would be late. Frantically I called on} 


our neighbor, Mr. Tremain, (Pres- 


byterian, U.S.A., missionary ) to see} 
if he could take us to the airport. He} 


did, bless him, and we arrived just 
two minutes before the plane was due 
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to leave—and what an impressive pro- 
cession we made! Fourteen pieces of 
baggage of all sizes, Ester, (a Mexi- 
can Christian girl who asked to come 
as my servant after her husband, a 
non-Christian, had left her), and her 
four-months-old baby, holding Peggy 
by the hand, Jimmy walking slowly 
with his new crutches, Florence hold- 
ing Jane’s hand and carrying her doll 
that looks like a baby, and I with 
little Bill in my arms! How the peo- 
ple did stare! “Has the plane for 
Ometepec left?” I breathlessly asked 
the clerk. “No, Senora, and it prob- 
ably will not go today. If you wish 
you can wait awhile and see.” 

I certainly had no intentions of 
taking all that gang back into the 
City if there was a chance of getting 
off today, so we found places on and 
around our luggage to sit. At 11 a.m. 
the agent called me and said that not 
only was today’s flight canceled, but 
all other flights to Ometepec. The 
Government is requiring a copilot on 
all planes and this line said it could 
not make money on the trips. I could 
try to find another airline that would 
take me, but he knew of none! Now 
what next!!! 

While I had been sitting there my 
eyes had fallen on an advertisement 
of a very small airline and one of the 
towns mentioned was Ometepec, so 
I immediately called to find out about 
it. They said we can go Monday. We 
checked most of the baggage and re- 
turned to the City. 


June 4. Ometepec at last! After 
Waiting three days for the weather to 
clear up we finally got off this morn- 
ing. We had a wonderful trip—the 
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_ lof a missionary 


countrv is simply beautiful this time 
of year. As we flew over the last 
range of mountains everyone strained 
his eyes to get the first glimpse of 
our future home. The red tile roofs 
and cobblestone streets are far more 
picturesque from the air than at 
closer range! After landing we had 
to wait until a boy could go into 
town to tell James we had arrived, 
as he was not expecting us on this 
fight. We had to get as far away 
from the plane as we could when it 
took off, yet even so we were show- 
ered with fine sand and almost blown 
off the field. Florence’s doll was 
blown several yards away and one 
little boy ran to get it for her. When 
he saw it was only a doll he had a 
big laugh and soon we had a crowd 
of children around us, looking at 
the doll whose ‘eyes would open and 
close. At last we heard the motor 
coming over the hill and the children 
squealed with delight as “Daddy” and 
the old familiar jeep came into view. 
All afternoon people have been 
coming by to welcome us. The house 
needs much yet to finish it and none 
of the household things has been un- 
packed. There is plenty of work 
ahead, yet we are glad and thankful 
to be here. Dear God, give us strength 
and guidance for the tasks ahead! 


June 17. The Woods arrived this 
morning. How glad we were to see 
them! Their house, about two blocks 
from here, still has no plumbing and 


@ Mrs. Boyce invites one patient in as an- 
other leaves. @ The Woods dine in screened 
corridor. @ Dr. Boyce examines a poor Mexi- 
can boy who later became cne of first con- 
verts. 







































































no screening. The next few weeks 
will be hard for both of us and we 
promised to weep on each other’s 
shoulders whenever necessary, 


June 25. I wonder sometimes if we 
will ever get things straight! People 
keep pouring by, wanting to see our 
kitchen and bathroom, wanting to 
talk to the doctor and even asking 
me to teach them to make cakes. I 
must start the children in schoolwork 
soon. 


July 4. Independence day in the 
States. This afternoon some of the 
most influential people in town came 
to sing and play the piano. “We knew 
it was your Independence Day so we 
thought we would come to help y you 
celebrate,” one woman said. We had a 
wonderful time. Fortunately I had 
just made a cake so we had refresh- 
ments and felt we had a real Fourth 
_ of July celebration. 


a 

July 6. How homesick one can get 
on Sunday when there is no church 
to attend! Because we miss the fel- 
lowship of Christians the Woods and 
we have agreed to spend Sundays 
with each other until we can get a 
place to have services in Spanish. 
They came here today and we had 
Sunday school in the morning and 
sang hymns all afternoon. Next Sun- 
day we will do the same at their 
house. 


July 9. This afternoon a woman 
wanted to give me a baby! It was 
such a tiny little piece of skin and 
bones! She had had twins, her “man” 
had left her and she was sick and ex- 
hausted from malnutrition. “I can’t 
keep it,” she explained in a lifeless 
voice, “I am sick and have no milk 
and it will die if no one takes it.” As 
James was talking to her I noticed 
her eyes roll and, interrupting him, 
I said, “Senora, have you eaten any- 
thing today?” “No, not yet,” she re- 
plied. “W ould you like a cup of cof- 
fee and a piece ‘of bread?” “Oh, yes!” 
So I had Ester heat up some Mexican 
beans and make coffee. She ate like 
a starved person. “Won’t you take 
my baby,” she begged. I looked at the 
poor, pathetic living skeleton,and my 
heart cried out, “You must,” but my 
mind said, “Be careful, it looks like 


it can’t live without an incubator and 
she would blame you later if it died.” 
We talked for almost two hours. 
James gave her some medicine and 
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vitamin tonic. I gave her some food 
to take home and we told her to 
come back in a few days if she found 
no one to take her baby. I shut the 
door and cried. Cried for the un- 
wanted babies of the world, cried for 
the sick and poor, and especially for 
that one tiny helpless little one that 
could have been mine if I had opened 
my arms for it. Did I do wrong? Oh, 
God, help us to know what to do! 


July 11. “Is the doctor in?” It was 
the postman bringing welcomed mail 
—all too little of it but joyously re- 
ceived nonetheless. Joyously, until we 
read one letter, that is. The Program 
of Progress has fallen far short of its 
goal and we wonder if there will 
be money enough for our clinic 
and work here. Surely God has not 
brought us this far for naught! Some- 
how, someway, we believe the money 





HIGH CALLING 

The world owes none of us 
A living, 

We ought, instead, to think 
Of giving; 

Not out to get what we 
Deserve,— 

Our chief concern how well 
We serve. 


—C. W. Vandenbergh 











will be provided. Oh, how we do 
need a clinic! 


July 12. “Is the doctor in?” How 
often I hear that shouted from the 
front door. Today a man from a 
nearby town wanted medicine for a 
friend. Then, when he thought no 
one was looking, he slipped behind 
the door and motioned for James to 
come closer. From his pocket he 
pulled a copy of The Gospel of Luke. 
“Is this bad, Doctor?” “An airplane 
flew over our town a few months 
ago and threw out many of these 
and we were told they were very 
bad to read. I picked up six and have 
saved them. They are so beautiful, 
are they so bad?” “How can they be 
bad when they are the very Word of 
God?” replied James. And they had 
a long talk about the Gospel. “Come 
to my town and teach us,” he pleaded 
as he was ready to leave. “We need 
instruction and we are ready to listen. 








There are others like me who want 
to hear more.” 


July 13. This afternoon as we were 
singing at the Woods a number of 
people gathered outside to listen, 
How happy we will be when we can 
teach some of them the joy of sing- 
ing praises to our Lord and Savi ious 


July 14. “Doctor, I haven’ slept in 
four months, what can you do for 
me?” James looked at the tired look- 
ing, rather young man, and asked that 
natural question, “Why can’t you 
sleep?” “Well, you see, about four 
months ago I had a bad fright and I 
think my spirit left me. Someone told 
me that you were a spiritualist and 
could help me get it back.” I wonder 
if that sleeping pill James gave him 
was spirit-filled. 


July 17. I called on one of the old- 
est residents of the town this after- 
noon and was royally received. The 
little old lady was almost 80 years 
old, but still quite spry and alert. She 
went into her beautiful flower gar- 
den and cut me an armful of roses, 
then gave me pineapple juice to drink. 
“You have many friends here,” she 
said, “I tell them they should love 
you and the docto *ve done no 
harm to anyone and you are cer- 
tainly helping man.” | appreciated 





her words as I know she is held in ¢ 


high respect by many in the town. 


July 27. A local -barber came by 


today and asked if he could come in | 
and listen to us sing. We had a won- | 


derful afternoon singing in English 
and Spanish. 


August 10. “Good morning.” 4 
pleasant voice greeted me as I stepped 
out of the front door this morning. 


A man I had never met was coming | 


down the road to our house. “I am 
Jose Munos,” he said, 
gelical, member of the Presbyterian 
Church in Acapulco but have my 
home here in Ometepec. I would like 
to know if I may bring my children 
to sing this afternoon. We would like 
to have Sunday school with you.” He 
had already been up to the Woods’ 
house to speak to them and now 
wanted to let us know that he had 
been out on a trip and was glad to 
learn we were here when he returned. 
Since 1925 he has been the only pro- 
fessing Evangelical in this town! “It 
has been very hard at (See page 46) 
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MEDITATION 


The Church Universal 


a YOU MAY 
HEAR someone express dissatisfaction 
with the Apostles’ Creed. He may 
complain that the Creed says nothing 
about the life and teaching of Jesus, 
or about the duties of Christians, or 
that it fails to mention the Bible or 
such cardinal doctrines as justification 
by faith or even the atonement. But 
the Creed is not meant to be a biog- 
raphy of Jesus nor a summary of the 
law nor a digest of doctrine. It is 
primarily an oath of allegiance. This 
fact should strike anyone seeing the 
Creed for the first time, as F. D. 
Maurice has remarked. 

In the Creed we hear someone de- 
clare: “I believe in God . . .” Who- 
ever speaks the Creed from the heart 
is making his oath of allegiance to 
God and His Church, for these are 
the two foci of the Creed. We be- 
lieve in God, whom we know as 
Father, Son, and Spirit; and in the 
holy catholic Church, the sharing of 
holy gifts among devoted people, the 
fellowship of forgiveness which 
neither death can end nor time ex- 
haust. This is the Christian’s primary 
act of allegiance; this confession of 
faith in the Trinity and the Covenant 
is the source from which flows all 
other Christian doctrine. Certainly we 
must have doctrines to express the 
meaning of this fundamental faith, 
and instructions showing the behavior 
required of those who profess it. 
Nevertheless a sufficient definition of 
a Christian is this: “I believe in the 
Trinity and the Covenant, in God 
and His Church.” 

Although I Peter does not contain 


the word “Church,” it provides an 
excellent brief description: “You are 
a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a 
holy nation, God’s own people, that 
you may proclaim the wonderful 
deeds of him who called you out 
of darkness into his marvelous light. 
Once you were no people, but now 
you are God’s people; once you had 
not received mercy, but now you 
have received mercy.” (R.s.v.) This 
clearly expresses our faith that God 
the Creator of all things has chosen 
from among all mankind men once 
separated by barriers of race and 
class and tongue and color and nation 
to be one people—God’s people—and 
that He intends His people to be His 
heralds and priests. They are to an- 
nounce the fact of God’s Kingdom 
and to bring men into the presence 
of God. 

The Good News is that God has 
established an everlasting Kingdom, 
that in Christ He invites all men to 
enter into it; and that the citizens are 
to recruit others into it. The psalmist 
sang: “The Lord hath prepared his 
throne in the heaven; and his king- 
dom ruleth over all ... But the mercy 
of the Lord is from everlasting to 
everlasting upon them that fear him 
... such as keep his covenant and... 
remember his commandments to do 
them.” God has established His King- 
dom, and all men shall be judged by 
its laws. But the Church is the citizens 
of the Kingdom, the members of the 
Covenant, entitled to the blessings of 
citizenship and the protection of the 
King, and required to invite and per- 
suade unwilling or unwitting subjects 


of the Kingdom to take their oath 
of allegiance and become fellow citi- 
zens with the saints. So writes Paul: 
“'God|\ has reconciled us to Himself 
through Christ, and has appointed us 
ministers of this reconciliation, to 
tell how in Christ God was recon- 
ciling the world to Himself ... and 
how He has deposited with us the 
message of this reconciliation. As 
Christ’s ambassadors therefore we 
speak, God, as it were, making en- 
treaty through us.” 

Since the days of Moses and to the 
end of time the choice is the same— 
to be slaves in Egypt, or citizens of 
Zion. The Church alone has the mes- 
sage of redemption from bondage; 
the Church alone offers a_ brother- 
hood to which all men may be ad- 
mitted. The task of missions and 
evangelism is to recruit citizens for 
the Kingdom until Paul’s words to 
the Ephesians shall apply to every 
soul: “Formerly you were Gentiles 
... living apart from Christ, estranged 
from the commonwealth of Israel, 
with no hope and no God... . But 
now in Christ Jesus you who once 
were so far away have been brought 
near.... You are therefore no longer 
foreigners or persons excluded from 
civil rights. On the contrary you 
share citizenship with the saints and’ 
are members of His family.” 


Stuart D. Currie 
Fulton, Missouri 


1From The New Testament in Modern Speech, 
by Richard Francis Weymouth. The Pilgrim 
oo by permission. 
id. 
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The Rise of the Indigenous Church — 


AFRICA COMES 


A CRITICAL PROBLEM today 
faces our missionary activities in 
the Congo. It is the problem of how 
to give enlightened guidance as 
that vast region begins to evolve 
its own native, or indigenous, 
Church. It is a problem made all 
the more acute by the clash of 
forces which signals in Africa—as 
in all other lands—that a new era 
is aborning. 

Our missionary leaders see ahead 
the day when the Presbyterian 
church there will not be a branch 
of the Presbyterian church, U.S., 
but a dynamic new Church of 
Christ in Congo—nurtured by the 
wise and loving hands of our South- 
ern Church but now cognizant of 
her own national needs and confi- 


a visITED the Congo 
during the latter part of 1$45, this 
more recent contact with the work 
gave me an opportunity for com- 
parison, and I should like to share with 
the Church a few general impressions. 

I was struck, first of all, by the sub- 
stantial increase in missionary person- 
nel. Seven years ago we were repre- 
sented by fewer than 100 missionaries 
in Africa. The present figure is 131. 
Almost one-half of these are new 
and younger missionaries who have 
entered upon their work during this 
seven-year period. Our Congo Mis- 
sion is now the largest of all our 
groups abroad, and represents slightly 
more than one-third of our total mis- 
sionary force. 

In spite of the substantial expansion 
of our Congo personnel, the Mission 
is still conscious of acute shortages in 
certain categories of workers. Par- 
ticularly is this true with reference to 
evangelistic personnel. The urgent 
call that came from the 1951 annual 
meeting of the Congo Mission for 
twelve new evangelists presents itself 
as realistic to one who sees the two 
thousand villages into which our work 
has been extended and senses the in- 
adequacy of the supervision that can 
be given so large a program by our 
limited group of ordained workers. 


A seconp impression was 
of the general good health of our 
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dent of her own ability to imeet 
those needs. 

This is, of course, as it should 
be. Our Church proudly points to 
its long-time objective of creating 
rather than transplanting, con- 
vinced that it will make its great- 
est contributions as it stirs the 
consciences of men in other lands 
to make Christ and His Church 
theirs. 

The task, though, is to guide the 
infant Church and its would-be 
leaders ... to help them reconcile 
the divergent language, tradition, 
and other sociological factors in 
such a way that the new Church 
can be assured of a sound founda- 
tion. 

To help them think objectively 


missionaries. Not all of our people are 
wrestlers or prize fighters, to be sure, 
but their general state of physical 
well-being appeared to me to be far 
above the level of seven years ago. 
This, I believe, is attributable to three 
primary causes: 

The strengthening of our missionary 
force, thus relieving some of the over- 
weight of responsibility that our mis- 
sionaries were carrying right after the 
war; the substantial strengthening of 
our medical force, with better super- 
vision of the health needs of our 
missionaries; and the clearing of our 
compounds of an overabundance of 
trees and near-by jungle growth, ad- 
mitting more sunlight and destroying 
places where the germ-carrying tsetse 
flies could be harbored. ; 

The visible results of the Program 
of Progress were everywhere appar- 
ent. This movement in our Church, 
while falling short of the hoped-for 
goal, has placed our Missions in a far 
stronger position as regards the tools 
and equipment for their work than 
they have ever known before. To cite 
only two or three examples, one looks 
with pride and delight on the beau- 
tiful new hospital at Mutoto, the 
stately church at Luluabourg, and the 
entire new station at Kakinda where 
more than 40 buildings, including 
church, schools, residences, dormi- 
tories and auxiliary structures already 
compose what might be termed the 


and realistically from the stand- 
point of the home Church as well 
as of the Mission, our missionaries 
asked for a deputation from the 
Board of World Missions to come 
and counsel with them. The Board 
sent Dr. C. Darby Fulton, its Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, and Dr. James 
A. Jones, pastor of Myers Park 
Presbyterian Church of Charlotte, 
North Carolina, and member of the 
Board. These two, with Mrs. Fulton 
and two young men, Mr. John 
Miller and Mr. John Evans, spent 
six weeks in Congo. 

The following is a part of Dr. 
Fulton’s report to the World Mis- 
sion Board. It also constitutes the 
first of two articles on the Indige- 
nous Church. 


nerve center of our Congo work with 
its institutions for the training of 
ministers and teachers. 

Another impression relates to the 
amazing extent and scope of our 
Congo work. Sixty years ago, our 
pioneers, Lapsley and Shepard, 
founded our Congo Mission. Not 
one point of light punctured the spirit- 
ual darkness around them. Among 
the two million people who inhabited 
the Kasai region which was chosen as 
our mission field, no single soul had 
yet known the joy of the Christian 
faith or had ever heard the story of 
redeeming love. There was not a man, 
woman, or child in the entire area 
who could read or write his own 
language. 


Wrauar HAS TAKEN PLACE 
during these six decades has sur- 
passed the spiritual imagination or 
faith of those who broke the ground 
in those early days. The church of 
the Kasai is now a reality to which 
we have become accustomed. It stands 


today as a vigorous and growing body | 


of believers, a true ecclesiastical or- 
ganization with its presbyteries and 
sessions, its fellowship of communi- 
cants numbering approximately 70,- 
000, and its constituency, including 
inquirers and catechumens, of about 
120,000. 

Our Mission maintains almost 2,000 
outstations or places of regular meet- 
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ing; more than 1,200 schools in which, 
last year, approximately 40,000 stu- 
dents were being taught; and five 
hospitals which are annually minister- 
ing to the sufferings of tens of thou- 
sands of people. Associated with our 
missionaries are more than 3,000 
African workers, evangelistic, educa- 
tional, medical and industrial. It is 
hardly likely that any other group of 
130 men and women within our 
entire Church fellowship is charged 
with the superintendence of a pro- 
gram as exacting in nature and as 
broad in its dimensions. 

I shall mention one more impres- 
sion. It is of the amazing strides that 
the colonial government is making in 
its program for the development of 
the colony, especially in the fields of 
communications, public welfare, edu- 
cation, medicine and economic better- 
ment. Alongside the government are 
the great industrial enterprises, avidly 
developing the natural resources of 
the area, establishing new communi- 
ties, projecting vast housing develop- 
ments, gathering thousands of the 
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Mrs. Fulton goes for a ride in style in the Congo mission area. 


people from their villages into grow- 
ing industrial centers, and offering 
lucrative employment to people who 
have only recently come to know 
the use of money. 

To cite only one illustration, one 
might point to the all but incredible 
city of Bakwanga which has grown 
up around the diamond mines in the 
eastern part of our field. Seven years 
ago Bakwanga was a village com- 
munity of some two or three thou- 
sand people. Today, with a popula- 
tion of almost 40,000, it sprawls over 
the hills, sending its long fingers out- 
ward across the ridges. Here, thou- 
sands of people who until recently 
have known only the simple life of 
the villages have been brought into 
contact with an industrial civilization. 
Africans are operating the complex 
machines of modern industry, men 
whose fathers had come out of the 
forests without knowing even the use 
of a wheel. They live in neat cot- 
tages of substantial construction, 
using the gadgets of civilization and 
receiving what by any previous stand- 


ards must be considered fabulous pay. 

A similar development has taken 
place at Luluabourg, and to a lesser 
degree at such other points as 
Tshimbulu, Mwena Ditu, Mweka, 
Demba and elsewhere. Thus, our 
Mission finds itself suddenly faced 
with the challenge of urban work, 
where in the past its whole program 
has been adapted to the needs of 
villagers who have known only the 
simple life, tilling their little farms 
and bartering for trade. 


Problems 

One cannot come away from a 
visit to the Congo without a mingled 
sense of admiration and sympathy for 
our missionaries, in the new day of 
challenge and opportunity that they 
face. The task that confronts the 
Mission is all but staggering in its 
dimensions: The evangelization of 
hundreds of unreached villages; the 
providing of educational opportuni- 
ties for a fast awakening people for 
whom there are no public schools 
and who can look only to the Mis- 
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The Rise of the Indigenous Church 


AFRICA COMES 


A CRITICAL PROBLEM today 
faces our missionary activities in 
the Congo. It is the problem of how 
to give enlightened guidance as 
that vast region begins to evolve 
its own native, or indigenous, 
Church. It is a problem made all 
the more acute by the clash of 
forces which signals in Africa—as 
in all other lands—that a new era 
is aborning. 

Our missionary leaders see ahead 
the day when the Presbyterian 
church there will not be a branch 
of the Presbyterian church, U.S., 
but a dynamic new Church of 
Christ in Congo—nurtured by the 
wise and loving hands of our South- 
ern Church but now cognizant of 
her own national needs and confi- 


= vistreD the Congo 
during the latter part of 1945, this 
more recent contact with the work 
gave me an opportunity for com- 
parison, and I should like to share with 
the Church a few general impressions. 

I was struck, first of all, by the sub- 
stantial increase in missionary person- 
nel. Seven years ago we were repre- 
sented by fewer than 100 missionaries 
in Africa. The present figure is 131. 
Almost one-half of these are new 
and younger missionaries who have 
entered upon their work during this 
seven-year period. Our Congo Mis- 
sion is now the largest of all our 
groups abroad, and represents slightly 
more than one-third of our total mis- 
sionary force. 

In spite of the substantial expansion 
of our Congo personnel, the Mission 
is still conscious of acute shortages in 
certain categories of workers. Par- 
ticularly is this true with reference to 
evangelistic personnel. The urgent 
call that came from the 1951 annual 
meeting of the Congo Mission for 
twelve new evangelists presents itself 
as realistic to one who sees the two 
thousand villages into which our work 
has been extended and senses the in- 
adequacy of the supervision that can 
be given so large a program by our 
limited group of ordained workers. 


A SECOND IMPRESSION was 
of the general good health of our 
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dent of her own ability to meet 
those needs. 

This is, of course, as it should 
be. Our Church proudly points to 
its long-time objective of creating 
rather than transplanting, con- 
vinced that it will make its great- 
est contributions as it stirs the 
consciences of men in other lands 
to make Christ and His Church 
theirs. 

The task, though, is to guide the 
infant Church and its would-be 
leaders ... to help them reconcile 
the divergent language, tradition, 
and other sociological factors in 
such a way that the new Church 
can be assured of a sound founda- 
tion. 

To help them think objectively 


missionaries. Not all of our people are 
wrestlers or prize fighters, to be sure, 
but their general state of physical 
well-being appeared to me to be far 
above the level of seven years ago. 
This, I believe, is attributable to three 
primary causes: 

The strengthening of our missionary 
force, thus relieving some of the over- 
weight of responsibility that our mis- 
sionaries were carrying right after the 
war; the substantial strengthening of 
our medical force, with better super- 
vision of the health needs of our 
missionaries; and the clearing of our 
compounds of an overabundance of 
trees and near-by jungle growth, ad- 
mitting more sunlight and destroying 
places where the germ-carrying tsetse 
flies could be harbored. ; 

The visible results of the Program 
of Progress were everywhere appar- 
ent. This movement in our Church, 
while falling short of the hoped-for 
goal, has placed our Missions in a far 
stronger position as regards the tools 
and equipment for their work than 
they have ever known before. To cite 
only two or three examples, one looks 
with pride and delight on the beau- 
tiful new hospital at Mutoto, the 
stately church at Luluabourg, and the 
entire new station at Kakinda where 
more than 40 buildings, including 
church, schools, residences, dormi- 
tories and auxiliary structures already 
compose what might be termed the 


and realistically from the stand- 
point of the home Church as well 
as of the Mission, our missionaries 
asked for a deputation from the 
Board of World Missions to come 
and counsel with them. The Board 
sent Dr. C. Darby Fulton, its Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, and Dr. James 
A. Jones, pastor of Myers Park 
Presbyterian Church of Charlotte, 
North Carolina, and member of the 
Board. These two, with Mrs. Fulton 
and two young men, Mr. John 
Miller and Mr. John Evans, spent 
six weeks in Congo. 

The following is a part of Dr. 
Fulton’s report to the World Mis- 
sion Board. It also constitutes the 
first of two articles on the Indige- 
nous Church. 


nerve center of our Congo work with 
its institutions for the training of 
ministers and teachers. 

Another impression relates to the 
amazing extent and scope of our 
Congo work. Sixty years ago, our 
pioneers, Lapsley and _ Shepard, 
founded our Congo Mission. Not 
one point of light punctured the spirit- 
ual darkness around them. Among 


the two million people who inhabited | 


the Kasai region which was chosen as 
our mission field, no single soul had 


yet known the joy of the Christian | 


faith or had ever heard the story of 
redeeming love. There was not a man, 
woman, or child in the entire area 


who could read or write his own | 


language. 


Woraar HAS TAKEN PLACE | 


during these six decades has  sur- 


passed the spiritual imagination or | 


faith of those who broke the ground 
in those early days. The church of 
the Kasai is now a reality to which 


we have become accustomed. It stands | 
today as a vigorous and growing body | 


of believers, a true ecclesiastical or- 


ganization with its presbyteries and | 


sessions, its fellowship of communi- 
cants numbering approximately 70,- 


000, and its constituency, including | 


inquirers and catechumens, of about 
120,000. 


Our Mission maintains almost 2,000 | 


outstations or places of regular meet- J 
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Mrs. Fulton goes for a ride in style in the Congo mission area. 


ing; more than 1,200 schools in which, 
last year, approximately 40,000 stu- 
dents were being taught, and five 
hospitals which are annually minister- 
ing to the sufferings of tens of thou- 
sands of people. Associated with our 
missionaries are more than 3,000 
African workers, evangelistic, educa- 
tional, medical and industrial. It is 
hardly likely that any other group of 
130 men and women within our 
entire Church fellowship is charged 
with the superintendence of a pro- 
gram as exacting in nature and as 
road in its dimensions. 

I shall mention one more impres- 
sion. It is of the amazing strides that 
the colonial government is making in 
its program for the development of 
the colony, especially in the fields of 
communications, public welfare, edu- 
cation, medicine and economic better- 
ment. Alongside the government are 
the great industrial enterprises, avidly 
developing the natural resources of 
the area, establishing new communi- 
ties, projecting vast housing develop- 
ments, gathering thousands of the 
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people from their villages into grow- 
ing industrial centers, and offering 
lucrative employment to people who 
have only recently come to know 
the use of money. 

To cite only one illustration, one 
might point to the all but incredible 
city of Bakwanga which has grown 
up around the diamond mines in the 
eastern part of our field. Seven years 
ago Bakwanga was a village com- 
munity of some two or three thou- 
sand people. Today, with a popula- 
tion of almost 40,000, it sprawls over 
the hills, sending its long fingers out- 
ward across the ridges. Here, thou- 
sands of people who until recently 
have known only the simple life of 
the villages have been brought into 
contact with an industrial civilization. 
Africans are operating the complex 
machines of modern industry, men 
whose fathers had come out of the 
forests without knowing even the use 
of a wheel. They live in neat cot- 
tages of substantial construction, 
using the gadgets of civilization and 
receiving what by any previous stand- 


























ards must be considered fabulous pay. 
A similar development has taken 
place at Luluabourg, and to a lesser 


degree at such other points as 
Tshimbulu, Mwena Ditu, Mweka, 
Demba and elsewhere. Thus, our 


Mission finds itself suddenly faced 
with the challenge of urban work, 
where in the past its whole program 
has been adapted to the needs of 
villagers who have known only the 
simple life, tilling their little farms 
and bartering for trade. 


Problemis 


One cannot come away from a 
visit to the Congo without a mingled 
sense of admiration and sympathy for 
our missionaries, in the new day of 
challenge and opportunity that they 
face. The task that confronts the 
Mission is all but staggering in its 
dimensions: The evangelization of 
hundreds of unreached villages; the 
providing of educational opportuni- 
ties for a fast awakening people for 
whom there are no public schools 
and who can look only to the Mis- 
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Dr. and Mrs. Fulton and Mr. Miller sail from New York on the 
S. S. Lualaba and land in the Congo in eighteen days. 


sions, Catholic and Protestant, for 
their training; the development of a 
spiritual community in the midst of 
aneamazing commercial and industrial 
eSp@fsion in which secular employ- 
ment: with lucrative comperisation 
offers increasingly serigtis competition 
to the modest salaries ‘paid in Chris- 
tian service; the guiding “Of an in- 
digenous Church, with a membership 
eiitesianenty equal to that of the 
S¥tiod of Texas, through the‘ difficult 
period of its emergence into écclesias- 
tical and financial autonomy; the 
steering of a prudent and sympathetic 
course through all the adjustments in 
practice and attitude that are re- 
quired by the rise of a strong national- 
ism among the people of the Congo; 
and the maintaining of a friendly and 
co-operative relationship with the 
Colonial Government in its highly 
difficult task of administration. 

Our Congo Mission is meeting these 
situations with fine statesmanship; but 
it should be recognized that it now 
faces a critical period in its history 
and urgently needs the understanding 
and prayers of the home Church. 

Let me offer the following general 
comments with reference to the prob- 
lems that we face in Africa: 

They are, for the most part, the 
problems of success, attributable to 
the rapid growth and expansion of 
our work. 


They are not peculiar to our 
Mission. 
They stem, not from mistakes in 


policy, but from environmental 
changes that have come with amazing 
rapidity. 

Our Mission has been, and is, fully 
aware of these problems. Your depu- 
tation did not discover them. They 
have been reflected in the reports 
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from the field for several years, and 
our missionaries have been coping 
with them intelligently and earnestly. 
It was because of their awareness of 
these problems that they took action 
at their 1951 Annual Meeting re- 
questing the Board to send out a 
deputation to assist them in the con- 
sideration of these matters. 

Any help that your deputation, 


might have been able to give was due, 
not to any special insights we wefe™ 


able to contribute, but rather to the 
fact that our presence provided time 
and occasion for our missionaries to 
bring their own concerted experience 
and judgment to bear on these ques- 
tions. 

It would not be possible within the 
scope of this report to touch on more 
than three or four of the most urgent 
and critical situations with which our 
Mission is having to deal. I shall treat 
of these as briefly as possible: 


The economic status of the evange- 
list-teachers. 


This phrase describes the largest 
single category of our African co- 
workers, numbering approximately 
1,400. These are not ordained men. 
As a group they have had only 
meager training, in most cases scarcely 
beyond the level of a grammar school 
education, with some special prepara- 
tion for their particular work. They 
have, of course, been carefully sifted 
as to their possession of the necessary 
spiritual qualities. 

The evangelist-teacher is charged 
with the oversight of the village 
church and school, the primary unit 
in our Congo work. He leads the vil- 
lage congregation in its services of 
worship in the simple “shed,” preach- 
ing the sermon, and ministering to the 






Visitors thrilled to see the new buildings, such as this one built by 
Joe Spooner and Program of Progress funds. 


spiritual needs of his people. In this 
same “shed” on weekdays he serves as 
teacher of the village school where 25 
to 100 children gather from day to 
day to receive the first two years of 
their educational instruction. About 
one-fourth of his time is devoted 
to his distinctively spiritual work; 
and three-fourths to the function of 


able’ (a) Ereoiae a reasonable compen- 
sation for these workers; but with the 
‘phenomenal rise in the level of wages, 
‘brought about by the new programs 
of government and industry, the com- 
parative salaries that these evangelist- 
teachers receive have fallen to a low 
level. State subsidies for our educa- 
tional and medical programs have en- 
abled us to keep the salaries of our 


workers in these categories somewhat | 


commensurate with the general rise 
in wages; but the evangelist-teacher, 
enjoying no such favors from the 
colonial treasury, finds himself at an 
economic disadvantage not only as 
compared with the employees of the 
state and the industries but in rela- 
tion to the salaries paid his own Chris- 
tian fellow workers in the educational 
and medical programs of the Mission. 

As we considered this problem with 
our missionaries, there were only 


three possible solutions that suggested | 


themselves: 


First, more money from America. | 
This, from the African point of view, | 


appeared to be the easiest and most 
natural answer to their needs. Your 
deputation found itself in the painful 
position of having to say to these men 
that we could offer no hope or prom- 


ise of increased funds through the | 


Mission, as we were entirely depend- 
ent upon the gifts of our Church 
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and were already allocating to Africa 
more than its proportionate share of 
our income. Further, it was our opin- 
ion that even if larger contributions 
at home should make an _ increase 
in our appropriations to the Congo 
possible, it was essential to the growth 
and development of the native Church 
in responsibility and self-dependence 
that it should provide a larger share 
than it is now giving of the support 
of their own spiritual leaders. (It 
should be explained that the salaries 
of these men are paid through the 
treasurer of the presbyteries out of 
funds that come jointly from native 


_ contributions and from Mission ap- 


propriations. ) 

A second possible solution might 
be an increase in contributions from 
African sources. In this connection 
your deputation felt that an intensive 
program of stewardship education 
was urgently needed. Not that this 
had been neglected by our mission- 
aries, but that it ought to be pressed 
with more emphasis than ever before. 
The Church of the Congo has come 
to a critical period in its life, when it 
must be weaned from an overdepend- 
ence upon missionary personnel and 
financial help and establish itself on 
its own resources of men, money, and 
faith. ; 

This is not an easy step for a peo- 
ple who have only recently been in- 
troduced to the idea of self-support 
and self-government. It is natural for 
the African to hang on to the mis- 
sionary both for leadership and for 
financial aid. He is likely to feel that, 
ifter all, the Gospel was an importa- 
rion Sed abroad and that it is to be 
‘ostered and financed from foreign 
sources, 
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At Lake Munkamba the visitors saw the Bibanga rest house being Mrs. 
built under able supervision of Frank Vandegrift. 





This is not to say that the spirit 
of Christian liberality and steward- 
ship is lacking among the Congo peo- 
ple. There are wonderful instances 
of devotion and sacrifice, instances 
that put us to shame and call us to 
self-examination, Yet, it is understand- 
able that to many Congolese our Mis- 
sion is just another employment 
agency, like government and industry. 
The man of the Congo recognizes 
three chief sources of enterprise in 
his country—government, industry, 
missions—and he often wonders why, 
with all their preaching of the dignity 
of labor and the rights of the com- 
mon man, the missions actually pay 
less than industry and government! 

Here is one of our major problems 
—to impress the fact that our enter- 
prise is of a different character, that 
we have neither taxes nor profits to 
distribute, that we are a benevolent 
organization entrusted with funds that 
represent the sacrificial giving of 
American Christians, that the ultimate 
responsibility for the support of the 
Church in the Congo must rest upon 
the Congolese themselves, that the 
Church must look forward to decreas- 
ing subsidies rather than to greater 
ones, and that no people can grow 
into spiritual maturity who will not 
shoulder for themselves the financial 
burdens incident to their own devel- 
opment in spiritual life and oppor- 
tunity. 

The third alternative that suggested 
itself was a separation of the functions 
of the evangelist-teacher and the cre- 
ation of two entirely distinct cate- 
gories of workers, namely, evangelists 
and teachers. The teachers would 
become eligible for subsidies from 
state funds as their schools were 








Fulton and Miss Brunkhurst interview woman who supervises 
school girls and sees that no one molests them. 


brought up to the required level for 
government accreditation, and_ this 
would leave a smaller group of out- 
right evangelists who could devote 
their full time to a spiritual ministry 
among their people. It was felt that 
this might actually contribute to a 
more effective evangelism, as these 
men, released from their time-con- 
suming educational functions would 
be able, though reduced in number, 
to concentrate on their spiritual task 
and prepare themselves more ade- 
quately for pastoral and pulpit duties. 
It is difficult for a man, burdened 
with the routine of schoolteaching 
for six days in the week, not to suc- 
cumb to the temptation of facing his 
pulpit with little thought about his 
message and of neglecting the visita- 
tion of those in spiritual need. 

Further, we believe this plan would 
dignify the work of the evangelist, 
impressing the man himself with its 
importance as a full-time calling, and 
affording him a more adequate sup- 
port since the available evangelistic 
funds would be divided among a 
smaller group of workers. The plan 
also proposes a more advanced train- 
ing for the evangelists, to enhance 
their usefulness, their influence, and 
their standing among their brethren. 
If necessary, such men, devoting all 
of their time to evangelistic work, 
could assume responsibility for two 
or three villages each instead of the 
one they now serve, and do this job 
more effectiv ely. 

Your deputation felt that a combi- 
nation of the second and third alterna- 
tives presented the most likely solu- 
tion to this problem; that is, a program 
of stewardship designed to foster 
liberality and steward- (See page 36) 
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A beautiful story of how ‘t. 1. c.” 
(tender loving care) works wonders 


with children 


TOTO AND JOE McGEHEE 


Joe McGehee is pastor of First Presbyterian 


Church, Fordyce, Arkansas 


 -_ SUPPER baby 
Louise had gone to bed and two-year- 
old Donald had spun the bowl on the 
electric mixer, happily helping mother 
fix a waffle and sausage supper for the 
expected guests. At the table, as the 
sausages were passed to the guests, 
Donald said: 
“T want one of those, too, Mamma.” 
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Quietly Mother replied, “Boys your 
age don’t sleep very well if they eat 
sausage at night. You may have a 
sausage for breakfast in the morning.” 

Mamma and Daddy smiled with re- 
lief as Donald continued eating his 
syrup covered waffle without com- 
ment. 

It was the next day when Donald 
had had his promised sausage at 





breakfast and eaten an early lunch, 
that he and his daddy prepared to take 
one of the guests on to another town. 
Donald carried his pillow and Daddy 


brought a cotton blanket to the car, | 


because they knew naptime would 
come during the ride. 


As THEY RODE ALONG | 
Donald’s eyes began to look sleepy. | 
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“How about laying your head on 
the pillow and covering up with the 
blanket for your nap, now, Son.” 
Daddy suggested. 

Smiling, Donald placed his pillow 
at one end of the back seat and lay 
down, spreadin the blanket over as 
little of himself as only a two-year- 
old can, and quickly fell asleep. Later, 
the guest remarked on the child’s 
obedience which seemed to spring 
from inner control, rather than outer 
coercion. 

These are but two instances of self- 
control which might never have oc- 
curred had not happy obedience been 
the tenor of the child’s character 
every day. Even with well developed 
self-control, the presence of guests, a 
slight illness, a harshly spoken de- 
mand, or lack of preparedness might 
have shattered the happy visit into 
fragments of disobedience and cor- 
rection. In teaching self-control par- 
ents are concerned with these factors: 
The health and readiness of the child, 
the prevention of problem situations 
whenever possible, and their own lov- 
ing attitude. We shall look at each of 
these elements in relation to the two 
evidences of obedience just described 
and to some other instances which 
might arise in parental experience. 



































Dowato’s PARENTS were 
protecting his health by limiting his 
diet at night to easily digestible foods, 
and by helping him continue his regu- 
lar sleeping schedule while having the 
fun of a trip with his father and one 
of the guests. Good health contributes 
o a sense of well-being that, com- 
bined with other factors, leads to 
happiness. Almost too obvious to 
ention is the importance of eating 
he seven basic foods daily, getting 
he right amount of exercise, and 
enough sleep, with regularity of hours 
or eating, playing, and sleeping. 
The amount of food, play and sleep 
Mreeded varies in children and in the 
@p2me child under different conditions. 
sing the “self-demand” schedule in 
fancy establishes the child in habits 
bf sleeping and eating which will con- 

ue after his desires are no longer 
he same as his needs. Meals with 
appy conversation rather than argu- 
ents over the amount of food to be 
@aten make for good digestion and 
Becreased appetite. 
In the same way, bedtime which 
bccurs when the child is sleepy and 
t an established time can be one of 
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Religious Leaders Named 


Three American Christian leaders 
have been designated by the World 
Council of Churches as chairmen of 
preparatory commissions in connec- 
tion with plans for the Council’s 
second World Assembly in Evanston, 
Illinois, in 1954. Those named by the 
executive committee at its meeting in 
Denmark, August 11-13, are: Canon 
Theodore Wedel, Washington, D. C. 
—Evangelism; Prof. John C. Bennett, 
Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City—Social Questions; Rev. 
Roswell Barnes, Executive Secretary, 
Division of Christian Life and Work, 
National Council of Churches, New 
York City—Inter-Group Relations. 





the happiest experiences for children 
and parents during the whole day. 
Using foods as rewards or punish- 
ments or the bed as a place for play 
or punishment contributes to trouble 
at meals and bedtime. 

It is well to ask oneself these ques- 
tions: Is my child playing too hard 
trying to keep up with others years 
older than himself? Am I keeping my 
child penned up in too small a space 
for his large muscles to develop and 
get enough use each day? Am I 
putting my baby to bed too early in 
order to have time for myself, or 
keeping him up too late in order to 
show him off before company? Do I 
expect my child to wait too long for 
his meal and then wonder why he 
eats cookies behind my back or is 
too tired to eat when the meal is 
ready? Do I force my child to eat 
more than he needs and make him 
dread for mealtime to come? These 
are but some of the criteria by which 
parents may judge their guardianship 
of the health of their children. Well 
nourished, rested boys and girls are 
happier, more teachable children. 


Tre IN WITH HEALTH is 
a child’s physical and mental readi- 
ness to accept responsibility. Donald 
was made ready to take his nap in 
the car by helping to bring things to 
assure its being pleasant. By readiness 
we do not mean preparedness in a 
material way, but in physical and 
mental aspects. Donald was physically 
ready to sleep because it was his 
custom after lunch. He was mentally 
ready because he had accepted the 
fact that his nap would come at the 
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usual time though not in the usual 
place when he brought out his pillow 
and blanket. 

Parents who watch for signs of 
their child’s readiness are able to teach 
him skills when he is best able to 
learn them. They teach their boy to 
brush his teeth when he shows a con- 
suming interest in watching his daddy 
brush his and wants a brush of his 
own. They allow him to feed himself 
when he takes the cup in his hands 
and grabs at the spoon. In the same 
way, they do not expect a child to 
learn things before he is able to 
understand a reason for them or is 
physically able to perform the re- 
quirements. 

The infant learns through his 
senses of seeing, handling, and tast- 
ing. While this exploratory activity 
goes on the child cannot be expected 
to leave any object within reach alone. 
Some things he must be taught not to 
touch: Mother’s eyeglasses, a hot 
stove, or an electric socket. Things 
which are not positively harmful, but 
which the child could abuse can be 
moved until this handling and tasting 
stage gives way to one of understand- 
ing discretion. 

Provide for the manipulative needs 
with a dime store coffee pot that can 
be taken apart and put together, some 
rubber tubing and a board with holes 
to stick it in, a rubber-headed hammer 
and a peg board, and a few tin cans 
of various sizes to fit into one another. 
Readiness can be a great asset to the 
parent in training his child if he pro- 
vides for needs as they arise and ex- 
pects of the child only what he is 
capable of doing at a given age. 


Crosery ALLIED to readi- 
ness is prevention of problem situa- 
tions by preparedness. Donald was 
delighted to see the guests because he 
knew they were to come and had had 
a part in getting ready for their 
supper. His nap in the car was as- 
sured by taking warm cover and a 
pillow to protect his face from the 
rough seat cover. 

Some problems must be faced, but 
keeping these at a minimum helps us 
meet them in proper perspective. If 
a child must be watched constantly 
to prevent dangerous accidents or 
merely aggravating incidents, the 
tired parent is likely to become a 
screaming tyrant. A fenced yard to 
keep the child out of the street, but 

(See page 20) 
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Dr. L. J. Coppedge 
Honored in Mexico 


D. L. J. COPPEDGE was 
born in Floyd, Virginia, December 
25, 1892, son of Rev. W. R. and Mary 
Elizabeth Coppedge. His father was 
in active ministry for over 50 years 
in Virginia. Dr. Coppedge married 
Coralie Guibert Lobdell and they 
have four children: Mrs. C. C. Sta- 
ples, Rosedale, Mississippi; Dr. Rich- 
ard L. Coppedge, Centerville, Missis- 
sippi; Mrs. R. F. Fernandez, Tampa, 
Florida, and Walter Raleigh Cop- 
pedge, who is now at the University 
of North Carolina and will enter 
Princeton in the fall on a Woodrow 
Wilson scholarship. 

Dr. L. J. Coppedge finished North 
Carolina Medical in 1903, and from 
1906 to 1918 he served as medical 
missionary in the Belgian Congo. IIl- 


ness of Mrs. Coppedge forced his re- 
turn to this country; subsequently he 
served in the army as acting surgeon 
of the 16th Cavalry in Texas and then 
practiced a year in Rosedale, Missis- 
sippi, before going to another mission 
field. In 1921 he went to Mexico and 
in 1923 he and Miss Pattye Souther- 
land, a nurse of Wallace, North Caro- 
lina, opened a School of Nursing. 

This School, now known as L. J. 
Coppedge School of Nursing, offers 
a three-year course in nursing and the 
students must be high school gradu- 
ates to be admitted. The first gradu- 
ating classes averaged three or four, 
now from six to ten. Mexican doc- 
tors and nurses are employed to help 
with the teaching. 

The Hospital Sanatorio La Luz 





Dr. and Mrs. Coppedge at their home in Montreat, N. C. 





now has 56 beds. Dr. Hervey Ross is’ 
in charge and two Mexican doctors} 
serve with him now. Both Roman| 
Catholic and Protestant doctors bring N 
their patients there. When the hos-/j 
pital was opened a pastoral letter was | 
written warning Catholics not to risk 
loss of soul for physical well-being | 
by entering this heretical hospital! | 
Now many of the patients are priests. | 

Its graduates are in great demand 
at all other hospitals. They have} 
served as heads of operating room,|) 
night superintendents, assistant super- 
intendents, ward heads and one was 
a superintendent of nurses. Besides” 
the straight nursing course given 
them, much spiritual guidance is of- 
fered and conscientious, consecrated 
service has been the reward. 

Plans are being made to build 2 
new and larger hospital. The present’ 
one, like Topsy, “just growed.” The 
lot has already been bought. 

Dr. Coppedge suffered a heart at-; 
tack in 1946 and in 1948 was forced 7 
to leave the high altitude there in 
Morelia, State of Michoacan, Mexico. 
He and Mrs. Coppedge now live at} 
Montreat, North Carolina. 

Sanatorio La Luz 

Morelia, Mich. 

Sept. 16, 1952 (July) 
DEAR DR. COPPEDGE: 

This is a red letter day for the School | 
of Nursing, and I couldn’t let it go by 
without dropping you a line. We re/ 
ceived notice from the National Univer: | 
sity of Mexico that it recognizes out 
School of Nursing as an incorporated | 
section of the National University. ln 
other words, our diploma will bear tht” 
seal of “Universidad Nacional Autonom) 
de Mexico.” 

But of further interest to you and to Wy) 
is that we have incorporated the schoo ] 
under the following name: Escuela at) 
Enfermeria “Dr. L. J]. Coppedge” d¢ 
Sanatorio La Luz Incorporado a la Uni 
versidad Nacional Autonoma de Mexico. | 
Therefore we are honoring ourselves 11” 
naming the school after (See page 20) 7 
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Senor Arteaga 


By EDSON JOHNSON 


Cuernavaca, Mexico 


a JOSE M. ARTEAGA 
is the pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church at Tejalpa (pronounced Tay- 
hal-pa), located about 50 miles south 
of Mexico City. He also has four 
other churches in four other towns. 
Would you like to know something 
about this church extension worker? 

He was born in the State of Guer- 
rero, Mexico, about 1893. Because his 
family was Roman Catholic, the Cath- 
olic Church provided both his early 
scholastic and religious education. In 
his youth he displayed musical talent 
and learned to play several instru- 
ments by ear, among them the vio- 
lin. With such ability he soon joined, 
and later became leader of, a dance 
band. He was with the band for fif- 
teen years playing in the various 
towns of the “hot country” of Guer- 
rero. In 1926 he had his first contacts 
with Protestantism but from then to 
1929 he resisted and put off joining 
the Church. 


On THE IITH OF MAY in 

1929, however, he made his profes- 
sion of faith, receiving the call at an 
evangelistic meeting. Soon after he 
began his full-time service. As such 
a commitment to full-time service 
requires, he made a complete about- 
face and left his work with the dance 
band and began to give all his time 
to preaching and teaching the Gospel. 
In the 23 years since then he has 
served a number of the larger con- 
gregations in the State of Guerrero. 
But in each case he has never limited 
himself to the town in which he lived 
but has pushed out to the surround- 
ing community, giving of his time 
and energy to build the Church in 
he hearts of little groups of believers 
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Sr. Arteaga still loves 
his music . . . though has 
little time for it, what 

with serving five rural areas 
of Mexico. 



































in the villages. Over 45 of these vil- 
lages have seen evidence of his wit- 
ness for the Gospel. One of these vil- 
lages is Tejalpa. 


Ar PRESENT Senor Arte- 
aga and his family are living in the 
town of Cuernavaca, and he is serv- 
ing the five little communities that 
vary in distance from a half-hour to 
an hour by bus from his home. When 
Sr. Arteaga first started going to 
Tejalpa there were just a handful of 
believers meeting in the home of one 
of the members. Then in 1950 this 
little group began talking of build- 
ing their own church and one of the 
women gave a parcel of land adequate 
for the building. In 1951 they began 
to build. Raising money was slow but 
aided by a Program of Progress grant 
of 1,000 pesos ($115.74) which they 
merited by raising an equal amount 
themselves, they were able to com- 
plete the floor, walls, and roof. The 
zoth of April, 1952, was their dedi- 
cation date for this shell of a building. 

Since then they have raised 500 
pesos for a small pump organ and 
now they are working to get enough 
money together to buy benches, and 
glass for the windows. END 


Dr. Coppedge 


(Continued from page 18) 


you, and also helping to keep fresh be- 
fore us and the newer generations of girls, 
who never knew you, a name we can 
never forget, and a name they should 
learn to know and love and respect. We 
hope this brings to you the natural satis- 
faction and pleasure of knowing that you 
have not been forgotten “down Mexico 
way.” 

The recognition is a culmination of 
six years of effort, first with the local 
University (State of Michoacan) then 
with the Polytechnic Institute, and fi- 
nally with the University where we at 
last succeeded. 

We have also just about approved the 
final form of the new Sanatorio La Luz. 
Funds provided by the Program of Prog- 
ress are not as much as we would like, 
but enough to put up the main unit. We 
still mre more money. If you hear of 
any multi-millionaires, just plain million- 
aires, or common-ordinary “thousand- 
aires” who want to. donate some money 
to completing the new Sanatorio, please 
let us know! (We would also accept 
nickels, dimes and quarters.) 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) HERVEY 


a 


(Continued from page 17) 


allow him to come and go in and out 
of the house frees the mother from 
needless anxiety. 

By the time a mother has returned 
all the pots and pans to the cabinets 
each time she has prepared a meal 
and swept up the soap powder until 
it is too gray to use for the dishes, 
she will gladly move things higher 
or tie, hook, or lock the cabinet doors. 
This stage of exploring will become 
less of a problem when the child can 
comprehend an article without han- 
dling it. The one-year-old is no 
connoisseur of Dresden figurines. 
Magazines of this month look just 
like those of last year to him. Keep 
cloth books on the coffee table and 
a toy or two in the living room, until 
the child can learn to love things of 
beauty and care for them. 

In visiting, bring with you favorite 
toys or special ones kept for these 





He has called us to be Lighters, 
not Fighters. 
—Church of Christ Advocate 





occasions so they are interesting and 
new. Brightly colored measuring 
spoons and nested plastic measuring 
cups as well as the many manipulative 
educational toys are helpful. Blessed 
is the friend who allows the visiting 
mother to bare the coffee table while 
in her home, so the precious milk 
glass and the mother’s nerves are still 
intact when parent and child take 
their leave. These ounces of preven- 
tion may save heirlooms no pounds 
could cure. 


Awotner TYPE of preven- 
tion is on a long term basis. There 
will be rainy days at home or on 
vacation, visits to doctor or dentist, 
separations from parents, and illnesses, 
some of which may require hospital- 
ization. Preparation for these times is 
all important. A small girl knelt on 
the couch under the window looking 
at the sky intently. Finally she 

ueried: 

“Mother, do you think it will rain?” 

“Oh no, Darling, there’s not a cloud 
in the sky,” said the mother thinking 
to reassure her daughter. 

“But Mother, I think I see a teeny 
tiny cloud, don’t you think it might 
rain?” 





This insistence brought the mother | 
to the little girl’s side with the ques- 
tion: “Why do you want it to rain?” | 

The answer came dejectedly: “ 
just want to play with my rainy day 

dollies.” 

This wise mother had kept three | 
beautiful dolls in a cedar chest to be | 
played with carefully, in the house, 
and on a rainy day. The child had 
come to appreciate the kind of care | 
to be given the dolls and to look | 
forward to rainy days as a special | 
treat. Just so other mothers can have | 
a few toys kept back for rainy days | 
or those when mumps or measles 
make a stay in bed tedious. Finger | 
paints, crayons and color books, | 
scissors and paperdolls, anything from 
materials for pinwheels to puppets are | 
invaluable where children are con- 
fined by weather or illness. } 

Preparation for visits to the doctor \ 
or dentist, the coming of a new baby, f 
or extended stays in the hospital and / 
separations from parents must be|) 
made through attitudes toward thef 
problem or persons involved. The 
dentist and doctor are to be looked! 
on as friends who give preventive 
shots, prescribe medicine or treat-/ 
ment because they want us to stay 
well and happy. Parents have been) 
known to threaten children in thej 
doctor’s office with these words: “If” 
you don’t sit still that doctor will) 
give you a shot!” How can a child! 
be expected to love a person who is! 
made terrifying? q 

The coming of a new baby means; 
that the child will be told before the/) 
baby arrives that it is to come, that! 
mother will be away a few days rest-} 
ing in the hospital, and what he cat) 
expect of the baby when they return 
An older child will want to know) 
more about how the baby came into/ 
being. ' 

The pictures and reading in Levine! 
and Seligmann’s The Wonder of Life,’ 
Simon and Schuster, New York: 1940, 
$2.00, are splendid for use with chil- 
dren from one and a half years old 
on up. A child can grow up with 
these pictures and this explanation) 
gaining a happy understanding of the 
beginning of life. 

To prepare the child for separatiot) 
from parents, it is well to begin early 
Allow your baby to have happy time 

of play by himself from birth. Wher 
an occasional opportunity is afforded; 
for Mother and Daddy to _ have 
recreation together, let them makt 
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certain the child is in capable hands 
and has been told they are going, 
then let them go regardless of the 
screams that may resound in their 
ears. Frequently these cries last only 
until they are out of sight and the 
child sees he cannot have his way by 
crying. A. child must learn to live 
with himself if he is not to become 
the homesick camper or the nostalgic 
freshman of the future. 


Prevention of problem 
situations means that parents will 
decide what things absolutely have to 
be “No, No’s” and what are mere 
matters of parental conveniences that 
can be learned later or ignored alto- 
gether. At three-thirty one afternoon 
Patsy and her mother could be seen 
in their back yard. Mrs. Garner and 
her children came over to enjoy the 
afternoon with them. The Garner 
children were dressed in sunsuits for 
play, while Patsy had on a freshly 
starched pinafore and newly polished 
white shoes. 

As Patsy approached her sandpile, 
her mother was heard to say: “No, 
Darling, don’t play there or you'll 
dirty your shoes.” After Patsy sat 
on the ground, her mother wailed, 
“No, Patsy, not on your clean dress.” 
Turning to Mrs. Garner, she said: 
“It does look like they could stay 
clean for an hour. I just polished 
those shoes and got her ready to go 
: the grocery with her daddy at 
ve.” 

By five o’clock the mother and 
daughter must have been screwed to 
the top pitch of irritability, simply 
because the mother insisted on 
dressing the little girl an hour and 
a half before the appointed time, and 
then expected her to fold her hands 
and sit until her daddy came. 


In seeking to prevent problem sit- 
uations such as this one, one must 
decide whether the problem is in- 
escapable, and whether a principle 
of morality or safety is involved. A 
child would not be permitted to 
bring home his playmate’s toy or to 
run and play in the street, but he 
might be allowed to get dirty making 
mudpies or to muss up the living 
room by holding a cub pack meeting 
there. When an issue is unavoidable, 
yet does not involve right and wrong 
or safety, remove the child or the 


temptation and have a happy, relaxed 
home life. 
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They Walk in the Name 


A few excerpts from letters written by some 
of the leaders of the Women of the Church in 
the city of Luluabourg to readers of the monthly 
news magaine printed at our press. 


W. WHO ARE in the 


‘city’ villages, let us take heed, because 
in our villages there are strong temp- 
tations which can dissuade us, and 
attractive things of the world ap- 
pear before our eyes. But we must 
strengthen our hearts to follow the 
Lord Jesus Christ. And when we have 
our names written in the Book of 
Life, we shall have joy forever.” 

“They chose us as leaders. We 
received this work with joy. We 
walked in the streets of the city with 
Mamu (Miss Mary Crawford) to the 
door of each person. Many people be- 
lieved and were baptized. We thanked 
God for His care. God is our leader. 
We pray to God that He will open 
up to us other villages.” 

“We walked about in our village, 
to the house of every person, to stir 
up our neighbors who have weak- 
nesses and failings, and others who 


are in the darkness of the sins of 
Satan, to draw them to Jesus their 
Saviour.” 

“For housewives thus to walk about 
to seek the souls of others who are 
in darkness is a strong palaver. But 
listen, Jesus said, ‘Go and make dis- 
ciples of all tribes, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit.’ So, you 
kindred who have heard this news, 
pray to God for us that He may give 
us the wisdom to avoid the tempta- 
tions that come to us in the palaver 
of God.” 

“We are going to the villages which 
are on the borders of Luluabourg to 
teach the women, We have a very 
hard work! We pray that God will 
give us the strength for His work of 
winning the lost, and that He will 
send His Spirit in the midst of this 
work. We Christians who are in the 
big cities, may we be as a light in 
the midst of the people who do not 
know Jesus. Do not forget to walk 
in the name of Jesus to other people.” 

END 





Heats, READINESS, and 
the prevention of problem situations 
are factors which must be considered 
as separate only in order to discuss 
them. Uniting and undergirding these 
and more important than all is the 
loving attitude of the parent toward 
the child. In a recent article on 
nursing in Coronet magazine one im- 
portant factor in the patients’ re- 
covery was said to be “t 1 c.” There 
is likewise no substitute in the train- 
ing of a child for “tender, loving 
care.” The loving parent is himself a 
learner and an example of Christian 
living. He can find help for his task 
through such books as Mary Clemens 
Odell’s Our Little Child Faces Life, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, Nash- 
ville, 50¢, and in Dr. Benjamin Spock’s 
The Pocket Book of Baby and Child 
Care, Pocket Books, Inc., New York, 
35¢. 

Parents build up a feeling of se- 
curity in their children by keeping 


every promise and by being con- 
sistent in their requirements of their 
children. Loving direction means 
quiet-voiced instruction, smiling cor- 
rection, and firm and certain punish- 
ment for misbehavior. Whenever pos- 
sible a mother will suggest something 
to be done rather than a “don’t,” and 
attract her child to the right with a 
happy smile. One learns to ignore 
insignificant misbehavior and en- 
courage right conduct, leading the 
child to repeat the thing that is made 
more pleasant. This does not mean 
bribing the child to be good or over- 
riding his freedom of choice; it does 
mean consistently expecting his best 
on the basis of his own capabilities. 
Our Father God helps us learn 
through freedom of choice under His 
sovereignity, dealing with us with 
both justice and mercy. These are 
the qualities to be cultivated by the 
parent who would help mold an 
emotionally mature personality in his 
child. END 
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Group of school girls and some of staff at Seiwa Girls’ High School, Kochi, Japan. 


From Kochi, Japan, they sing... 


“Thanks Be to God” ‘ 
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By RUTH BUCKLAND and praying. Surely God has been splendid school that you have built. (@ sivin 
Principal, Seiwa Girls’ High School good to us and we praise and thank For about the past four years the | Witt 
Him with our whole hearts. We also school has been housed in a small, © from 





A. SEIWA GIRL’S HIGH 





become a reality and we have at last Progress gifts have 


the beautiful new school building for this new building possible. We wish other was the tiny office used by the 


want to thank each one of you in 
scHoot in Kochi, Japan, a dream has_ the home church whose Program of only six inadequate rooms. One of 
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two-story Japanese residence with | 


helped to make these was the caretaker’s room; an- 


which we have been so long waiting that you could all visit us and see the school secretary, all the faculty, and 


Handsome new school building, completed in September 1952 with 
funds from Program of Progress sent by our churches. 





Senior class at Seiwa Girls’ High School, studying Japanese literature 
under their teacher, Miss Yoshida. : 
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the principal; and a third was a dark 
north room that was practically use- 
less in winter. 

That old building is in the heart of 
town, wedged in between small Japa- 
nese houses and a clog factory, with 
no grounds, and with only a narrow 
footpath for the main approach, and 
no other way at all of getting in and 


out. A few necessary improvements 


have been made on this old building, 
however, and it is serving as a tem- 
porary dormitory. 


Is ovr New Location we 
have plenty of space and light. The 
building just completed is a two- 
story, sixteen-room structure of light 
tan plaster with chocolate color trim 
around the windows and a tile roof 
of the same shade. As in Japan most 
schools have no heating facilities, no 
matter how cold the weather, school 
buildings are constructed as far as 
possible to get a southern exposure 
for the classrooms. Following this 
plan, we have offices, classrooms, and 
laboratories all facing south with the 
corridors along the north. All the 
rooms are light and airy and the 
building will be adequae for our 
needs for a long time to come. 

Every cent of our Program of 
Progress allotment was needed to pur- 
chase our land and erect the building. 
The construction company, with a 
fine Christian gentleman in charge of 
the local branch, did a wonderful 
job in cutting out nonessentials and 


uilt |= giving us the most for our money. 
the |§ With small amounts of gift money 
nall, "| from old graduates and other friends 
vith § Of the school both here and in Amer- 
. of |@ ica, we were able to buy some of the 
an- | Most essential new equipment—chairs, 
the .§ benches, teachers’ desks and several 
and | § Cabinets. 





We still have many other equip- 
ment needs in order to meet the re- 
quirements for government accredit- 
ing which is so necessary for the fu- 
ture growth of the school. And, of 
course, the school campus of about 
four and a half acres has had abso- 
lutely nothing done as yet to beautify 
it. But we believe that our heavenly 
Father who has given us this beauti- 
ful new building will continue to sup- 
ply all our needs “according to bis 
riches in glory by Christ Jesus.” 

For all you have already done for 
us, and for all we know that you are 








COME YE AFTER ME... 








By W. P. BOYLE 


Evangelistic Japan missionary 


| = aco Kimura Sei- 
matsu stood among the sight-seers at 
Niagara Falls and proclaimed to all 
who were assembled, “This falls be- 
longs to my Father!” Thus one of 
Japan’s most fervent evangelists mus- 
tered most of the English he knew at 
the time to tell the world about his 
God. 

It was after his return to Japan and 
while he was pastor of a church in 
Osaka that a young man named Ha- 
maguchi Kikuji came in with some 
of his student friends to the Sunday 
service. Hamaguchi San had all of 
his life been keenly opposed to Chris- 
tianity in any form. This dislike he 
had inherited from his father, and 
during his boyhood it had been his 
delight to serve as nuisance to the 
Christian services that were held in 
his village. After three or four Sun- 
days, however, Hamaguchi San met 
his Master. He became convinced that 
Jesus Christ was the One for him, 


and, further, that if he himself could 
find salvation in Christ, so could his 
fellow countrymen all. 


Win THAT IN MIND he 
returned to his little town of Shishi- 
kui in Tokushima Prefecture and or- 
ganized a Sunday school. In due time 
a church was established, and then, 
when he had taken unto himself a 
wife, a kindergarten was started. If 
you go there now you will find both 
husband and wife abounding in the 
work of the Lord. You will see a man 
of 47 with the face of a boy. When 
he speaks you will hear a voice like 
sandpaper. The face is testimony to 
the irrepressible joy he finds in his 
Saviour. The voice of sandpaper he 
traces to the days when he preached 
in moving streetcars and on busy met- 
ropolitan corners—after the fashion 
of his first pastor. 

Today you may hear him pleading 
with a hundred children or more to 
believe in Jesus Christ as their Sav- 
iour. When we heard him he talked 
about the words of Paul to the Philip- 
































still going to do, we again want to 
say, “Thank you.” 
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Will these Japanese become fishers of men? 
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pian jailer, “Believe . . . and thou 
shalt be saved, and thy house.” He 
is certain that the promise is to the 
whole household because his own 
father and mother were finally per- 
suaded and were baptized just a few 
days before his father’s death. 


Hamacucm San’s heart’s 
desire and prayer to God for Japan 
is that it might be saved. After 29 
years with the post office he has now 
given up that work in order to spend 
all of his time in evangelistic work. 
Already the lay leader of three or 
four little flocks in his country, he is 
making plans to open work in other 
fishing and farming villages in his 
area. It is no mean undertaking. Along 
the lovely Pacific shore that runs 
north and south from Shishikui there 
is many another fishing town or vil- 
lage, and back in the hills are a thou- 
sand farmers’ hamlets where the light 
of the knowledge of God has never 
shone. 

This part of Japan where the hills 
come down to meet the sea is a tour- 
ist’s dream. And yet there is heart- 
ache for the evangelist. Here in Ja- 
pan’s backwoods, removed somewhat 
from urban and western influence, 
there is no disposition to turn from 
darkness and superstition to the Gos- 
pel of Christ. The effect of genera- 
tion upon generation of idolatry and 
pagan custom is the formation of a 
crust about the mind and spirit that 
will not be quickly penetrated. The 
sudden appearance of a missionary 
upon the scene, or even of a Japanese 
evangelist, is in no way sufficient to 
dissolve that resistance. 

In this place today, in the voice of 
Hamaguchi San and those who work 
with him, the Master of all men calls 
His own, “Come ye after me.” And 
now, no less than then, He will ut- 
terly change the hearts of those who 
hear and follow Him. END 


Churches War Casualties 


More than 500 church workers have 
been captured or martyred by the 
North Koreans, according to a recent 
report to the International Mission- 
ary Council Conference at Willingen, 
Germany. A Korean delegate reported 
that martyred Christians have left be- 
hind more than 2,000 survivors and 
the Korean churches cannot provide 
the help these people require. Most of 
the church buildings were destroyed. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Matsuda in their home. 


God and a Farmer 


By IRVINE G. MITCHELL 


Evangelistic missionary Nagoya, Japan 


Ew Is A story of God 
and a farmer. Its setting is a small 
town found in a mountainous section 
of Gifu Prefecture, Japan. It is the 
last station of a small, one-track rail- 
way. We might well expect its popu- 
lation to be very small; but because 
of the density of the national popu- 
lation about 5,000 people live here. 
Moreover its name is one that calls 
for respect—Akechi Machi, “the 
town of unfolding knowledge.” 

On the outskirts of this town, by 
the side of a small river, is the home 
of a farmer named Matsuda. If you 
were to call upon him you would 
probably find him with a two or 
three days’ growth of beard on his 
face. If you were to shake hands with 
him, you would find that his hands 
were calloused from years spent in 


s 


Act, 


the rice fields. Like other farmers that 9 
you know he is a bit shy in the pres- | 


ence of strangers. 

On the surface there seems to be 
little to distinguish this man from 
other fairly prosperous farmers. Yet 


this is a man whom God has used. | 


Through this man and his neighbors 


God has established a Sunday school | 
of some 80 children which meets | 
every week and which is led by local | 
Christians. Behind this Sunday school 


are the 6 baptized Christians and the 
20 inquirers who gather with others 
each week to study the Bible and to 


pray. Not a large group if we com- 


pare it with Christian groups in other | 


lands but an impressive group con- | 


sidering the persecution which Chris- 


tianity has undergone in Japan and | 
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the limited efforts which pastors and 
missionaries have been able to make 
in this isolated community. 


Marsuva SAN was born 
in a farmer’s home. He reached young 
manhood before he gained any con- 
siderable knowledge of Christianity. 
His teachers were a Japanese evan- 
gelist and several missionaries. At the 
age of 21 he was baptized and en- 
tered the fellowship of a Christian 
group which was meeting in the home 
of one member—a Christian doctor. 

During the 32 years which have 
passed since his baptism Matsuda San 
has continued to do at least two 
things. One of these is to pursue his 
lifework—farming. With the excep- 
tion of a few years spent in a factory 
he has stayed in Akechi and farmed 
the land which came to him through 
his marriage. His second pursuit has 
been living as a Christian and sup- 
porting the struggling Christian 
movement there in Akechi. Even 
when he went to the city to work in 
the factory, he continued his Chris- 
tian life and his connection with the 
Church. 


We AMERICANS know 
something of the ups and downs of 
struggling home mission churches. 
We know the problems created by a 
lack of pastoral leadership and by 
frictions which develop between pas- 
tor and congregation or among mem- 
bers of the congregation. Such prob- 
lems are found in the history of the 
tiny church in Akechi. Furthermore 
there were other threats to the life 
of this group which are not found 
in America. American churches are 
blessed with an environment which 
is generally favorable to their wel- 
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Pastor Mizugaki leads the 
singing at a meeting in the 
Matsuda home. 


fare. The environment in Japan be- 
fore the war was generally unfavor- 
able to Christianity. The older reli- 
gions of Japan, such as Shintoism and 
Buddhism, tried to block the efforts 
of the newer faith. 

The government of Japan, which 
was supposedly neutral to all reli- 
gions, became a religion itself, cen- 
tering on the worship of the Em- 
peror. Christianity was suspect to 
government officials because it taught 
that there was a God who was higher 
than the Emperor. Furthermore, it 
came from a western country, and as 
opposition to the West grew stronger 
in Japan so did opposition to the 
Christian Church. Even to masses of 
Japanese who had no faith in the old 
religions, Christianity seemed to be 
out of harmony with their ancient 
civilization. 


Is sucu an eNvinonmENT 
the prewar Christian lived. Generally 
speaking the more he lived by the 
Christian standard the more he was 
subject to public disapproval and per- 
secution. Yet through all these years 


Some of the men at Akechi. 
Left to right: Pastor Mizu- 
gaki, Mr. Matsuda. 





the Matsuda family, with a handful 
of other Christians, were true to their 
faith. After the Christian doctor died 
they opened their home for meetings. 
There on the grass-mat flooring in 
accordance with the code of rural 
hospitality they served tea and cakes 
to all who came to hear of Christian- 
ity. Furthermore they entertained the 
pastors and missionaries who came 
from out of town to preach. Like 
kindhearted Christians throughout the 
world, they did not begrudge the cost 
of this year in and year out hospi- 


tality. 


Since OUR STORY centers 
around Matsuda San and his family 
we cannot go into detail concerning 
the Japanese pastors who came by 
train, or by bicycle, or by foot, as 
the times dictated to bring the Gos- 
pel message. The present pastor, Mi- 
zugaki San, has approximately ten 
other preaching points but he is do- 
ing a very solid piece of work here. 
Details on the missionaries who have 
labored here are hard to find, but 
imprinted on the minds and hearts 
of the believers are such names as 
Smythe, Buchanan, and Mcllaine. 

Since the pastor can only come to 
them once a month, Matsuda San and 
his neighbor take the responsibility 
of teaching the Sunday school chil- 
dren and of leading each other and 
their inquiring friends in the Bible 
study. , 

Among those who have been taught, 
day in and day out, are Matsuda 
San’s five children who are all bap- 
tized Christians, Truly this man’s ex- 
ample is a source of encouragement 
and strength to all who know him. 

END 
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Celtic Cross erected in lona in 10th century. 


oC Island of Faith 


By WILLIAM B. WARD 


= LITTLE ISLAND OF 
IONA off the western coast of Scotland 
is the scene today of one of the most 
interesting experiments in Christian 
living the modern world can witness. 
lona has a unique place in the religious 
life of Britain. Under Columba the 
Celtic Christianity of Scotland was 
first established on Iona thirteen cen- 
turies ago, and spread to all northern 
Britain. For five hundred years lona 
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was the center of the religious and 
intellectual life of Scotland. 

But the island’s chief interest is not 
historical. Under the leadership of 
Dr. George MacLeod of Glasgow the 
Church of Scotland has recently estab- 
lished the Iona community, a unique 
experiment in fellowship, work and 
worship. From this community a vi- 
talizing influence is spreading through 
Scotland, reaching the masses of the 





unchurched on the basis of their 
everyday needs, 

Dr. Ward was a guest of this unique 
community for most of a week dur- 
ing August of this year, entering into 
its daily program of work and study 
and worship. He writes about Iona 
of yesterday and today, and relates 
his own experience as a guest of the 
famous community. 


* * * * * 


Au MORNING the little 
ship “King George” had steamed 
around the great island of Mull off 
the western coast of Scotland. Misty 
mountains towered above the sea, with 
shadowy lochs winding between. But 
the sun was bright on the blue waters 
and the hills purple with heather 
when we dropped anchor off the 
shore of Iona—Scotland’s island of 
faith. There were the beaches of ex- 
traordinarily white sand which color 
the waters over them rich green, and 
the little rocky hills from which can 
be seen the other islands of the 
Hebrides. 

Yonder was the pink stone of Iona 
Abbey, home of the unique religious 
colony with which I had come to live. 
A group of ministers and theological 
students and artisans of the Church 
of Scotland have dared to leave con- 
ventional church ways and experi- 
ment with a new type of fellowship 
and service in the name of Christ. 
From the Iona community a new 
spiritual life is flowing to the un- 
reached masses of Scotland’s cities, 
just as the Christian faith first reached 
Scotland from this same little island 
thirteen centuries ago. 


Towa 1s oxty A spor on 
the map, three miles long and a mile 
wide, off the western coast of Scot- 
land. On one side a mile of water 
separates it from the large island of 
Mull; on the other side the open 
Atlantic beats on the rocky cliffs 
where the sea birds nest in colonies. 

But it is not the scenic beauty 
which attracts twentieth century pil- 
grims to the spot. More of Scotland’s 
religious history has taken place on 
this island than on any other place 
in the land. Someone has said that to 
tell the story of Iona one must begin 
with God, and end with God. 

It was thirteen hundred years ago, 
when Scotland was a pagan nation 
under the grip of Druid superstition, 
that the little boat made of sticks and 
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dried skins landed on one of the 
beaches of Iona, and thirteen men 
stepped ashore. They were Columba 
and twelve companions who had been 
exiled from their native Ireland, and 
had come seeking a spot to continue 
their work for Christ. This was the 
way Celtic Christianity came to Scot- 
land. ; 

Soon the little island became a bee- 
hive of activity. An abbey and a 
monastery were built; a school was 
founded to teach the Christian faith; 
work was begun copying the famous 
illuminated manuscripts of the Bible. 
Monks were soon going throughout 
Scotland and northern England as 
missionaries; Columba himself con- 
verted the rulers of Scotland to the 
Christian faith, 


Ass THe FAME OF COLUMBA 
spread pilgrims from all over western 
Europe began to come to seek counsel 
from the man of God. Kings wished 
to be buried in such a holy place, so 
for five hundred years Ilona was the 
burying place of the rulers of Scot- 
land. Forty-eight crowned Scottish 
kings, as well as rulers of Ireland and 
Norway and France, lie buried on the 
little island. According to the old 
histories the famous Stone of Scone, 
or Stone of Destiny, rested here, and 
on it Columba crowned the first kings 
of Scotland. The Stone now rests in 
Westminster Abbey, and every Brit- 
ish sovereign since Edward I has been 
crowned upon it. 

Columba became one of the great 
personalities of the Christian Church. 
On the last day of his life, after 34 
years on Iona, he climbed the highest 
of the little hills, blessed the island 
and prophesied that in future centu- 


Rugged lona 
Abbey, 
symbolic of an 
eternal 
Christianity. 
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ries great homage would be paid 
there, not only by the kings and peo- 
ples of the Scots, but by the rulers 
of barbarous and distant nations with 
their people. 

For five hundred years Iona was 
the center of education, culture and 
religion in Scotland. Celtic Christi- 
anity was not Roman Catholic; it 
owed no allegiance to Rome; it did 
not use the crucifix, but only the 
simple Celtic design of the ring and 
the cross which is used so extensively 


by Presbyterian groups today. 


As THE CENTURIES PASSED, 
however, Iona was overrun time and 
again by the Vikings, and its work 
destroyed. Then when the Roman 
faith finally won Scotland, the reli- 
gious center was moved to St. An- 
drews on the opposite coast, though 
a Benedictine monastery and nunnery 
were built on the island and survived 
until the Reformation. Then the old 
island was deserted, and it seemed 
certain Columba’s prophecy would be 
proved false. 

But fifty years ago the Duke of 
Argyll gifted the island to the Church 
of Scotland. People gave money to 
have the old abbey rebuilt, and reli- 
gious life once again turned toward 
Scotland’s favorite island. 


lona Today 


The modern Iona community is 
bound up with the extraordinary per- 
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sonality of Dr. George MacLeod, one 
of the unique figures of the world 
Presbyterian Church. He was pastor 
of fashionable St. Cuthbert’s Church 
in Princes Street gardens, Edinburgh, 
when he became concerned over the 
failure of the Church of Scotland to 
meet the needs of the masses of the 
people, The Church with its clergy 
and its services seemed to be going 
along unconcernedly on one level, 
while the needs of the common peo- 
ple, crowded into tenements and in- 
dustrial villages, were not met. So 
George MacLeod resigned his pulpic 
and began work in a community 
church in the slums of Glasgow. 
Still he was not satisfied. He had a 
dream of workers and ministers living 
and working together to understand 
the everyday problems each faces. As 
he dreamed his mind turned to Iona 
and to the old abbey, its nave and 
chancel finished, but the rest in ruins, 
So fourteen years ago under George 
MacLeod’s leadership the Church of 
Scotland founded the unique Iona 
community. A group of ministers, 
theological students, workers and arti- 
sans are bound into a community. 
They spend each summer on the is- 
land. Half a day is spent in manual 
labor rebuilding the abbey. The other 
half is given to study and theological 
discussion. Worship is held each 
morning and night in the chancel of 
the abbey. The other nine months of 
the year are spent by the members of 












































the community on the mainland, in 
the slums of the great cities, main- 
taining the same discipline of worship 
and work, but striving to make the 
Christian faith real to Scotland’s most 
underprivileged and unchurched peo- 
ple. 


Tue PURPOSE OF THE COM- 
MUNITY is to relate Christian faith at 
all points to the things of daily life— 
to see all work as a ministry, even as a 
sacrament. 

Strangely enough that was Co- 
lumba’s way of looking at life thir- 
teen hundred years ago. In Celtic 
Christianity every department of ac- 
tivity was a place for the practical 
expression of Christian faith. Religion 
was all of life; to pray was to work; 
to work was to pray. The cultivation 
of the land, the building of the abbey, 
the teaching of the arts, the science 
of healing were as much God’s work 
as the care for souls, and all should 
be done for God’s glory. 

The contribution of the modern 
Iona community is to break down the 
distinction between sacred and secular 
and to see all life as God’s service. 
Laying stones for the rebuilding of 
the old abbey or preaching on the 
streets of Glasgow’s slums, breaking 
the common bread in the refectory 
or breaking the bread of holy com- 
munion in the Abbey Church are all 
God’s work and to be done as His 
service. 


An American on lona 


It was to have a part in this unique 
community that I was making my 
pilgrimage to Iona, to share for most 
of a week in its worship and labor 
and fellowship. The Church of Scot- 
land has a young people’s conference 
on the island. A group of young 
people from the church I was serving 
in Edinburgh met me at the wharf, 
led me through the tiny village of a 
score of houses, and over to the old 
abbey where I entered the life of the 
community, 

Day was begun with worship, pri- 
vate in the little rooms or cells; then 
a service was held in the abbey chan- 
cel, with the early morning light 
sifting through the stained glass, Then 
came manual labor. Every member 
of the community puts in at least four 
hours per day. George MacLeod 
sized me up in one look and decided 
not to trust me to the rebuilding of 
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PRESBYTERIAN MINISTER > 
VICE PRESIDENT OF KOREA 


PUSAN, KOREA (RNS)—A retired Pres- 
byterian minister, the Rev. Tai-young 
Ham, was chosen Vice President of 
the Republic of Korea in the national 
elections that returned President Syng- 
man Rhee, a Methodist layman, to 
office. 

Mr. Ham, who succeeds Sung-soo 
Kim, a Presbyterian layman, is 78 
years old. 

He was pastor for more than 20 
years of a Seoul Presbyterian church 
that served a mission-supported boys’ 
high school in the capital’s eastern sec- 
tor. After retiring from the ministry, 
Mr. Ham was named judge of a Seoul 
city court and in that post acquired 
a national reputation for his incor- 
ruptibility and the fairness of his de- 
cisions. 

In February, 1946, he was named 
Protestant representative on the 28- 
member committee appointed by the 
U. S. Military Government in Korea 
to advise it in setting up a republican 
government. 





the abbey; I was assigned to the po- 
tato peeling squad! It seems to be 
the custom to assign three or four 
ministers and professors of quite dif- 
ferent theological and social outlook 
to the potatoes, and then watch the 
fur fly! I have never known potatoes 
to be peeled so poorly, or discussions 
to be more lively! There was a wide 
difference of opinion on most issues, 
and being the only southern Ameri- 
can on the island I was as out- 
numbered as Lee at Appomattox— 
but with no thoughts of surrender! 

I believe it was one day while the 
leaders of the community were eating 
the potatoes we had peeled that they 
decided to promote some of us to 
work on the cemetery. They no 
longer trusted us to work for the 
living! So for several hours a day we 
trimmed the grass that grows over 
the graves of the 48 crowned kings 
of Scotland, four of Ireland, two of 
Norway and one of France who are 
said to lie buried in the old “Relig 
Oran,” hard by the abbey. 


"Tue arrernoons were 
SPENT IN sTUDY and discussion of “The 
Household of Faith,” led by its au- 
thor, Dr. T. Ralph Morton. It is a 





book on the application of the Gos- 
pel to modern industrial Scotland, 

It was interesting to see barriers 
between artisans and workers and 
ministers broken down in the fellow- 
ship of the common meal, the com- 
mon task, the common worship and 
the common play. The latter must be 
added for Iona is no monastery. Each 
evening the young people from the 
conference and the few summer resi- 
dents of the village join the members 
of the community for games, singing, 
amateur contests, et cetera. 

American society desperately needs 
an opportunity for the leaders of the 
different groups to have such fellow- 
ship together, in Christ. New insights 
into the problems of labor and capital 
are gained in His fellowship. The 
Indians have an old proverb: we 
should not pass judgment on another 
until we have walked one day in his 
moccasins. America needs a discipline, 
too, such as the Iona community 
holds before its members. 


Tue HIGHLIGHT of each 
day was the closing service in the old 
abbey. It is by candlelight, since 
there is no electric current on the 
island. The young people of the con- 
ference and the summer residents of 
the village join the community in 
worship while the soft light flickers 
on the old pillars and arches. One 
night it was a service of divine heal- 
ing—not the bizarre service of some 
Americans sects, but a service of trust 
that “the prayer of faith shall save 
the sick.” Friends were prayed for 
by name, 

On my last night on the island there 
was a service of rededication. Answer- 
ing a quiet and simple invitation we 
knelt on the chancel floor as a symbol 
of rededication to God’s service in 
the world. 

Early next morning as the litrle 
boat danced over the waves toward 
the mainland, and the young people 
people on the wharf sang “Auld Lang 
Syne,” I realized that the prophecy 
of Columba thirteen centuries ago is 
being fulfilled in the lives of the 
young people of modern Scotland. 

From this little island, so rich in 
the history of Christ’s church, a new 
vital faith is reaching out to claim 
the peoples of Scotland for Christ, 
and to bring new insights for Chris- 
tian living to the world-wide church. 

END 
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We Are Amazed! 


(Continued from page 3) 


A  conco corrEE PLANTER 
brought in an accumulated tithe of 
70,000 francs ($1,400), a suitcase full 
of bills! We were amazed! An anon- 
ymous donor gave a lamp to Luebo 
Second Church. The preacher had 
spoken at Sunday service of need of 
a lamp for the early morning prayer 
service, when it is often still too dark 
to read the Scriptures and the hymns. 
The very next morning when he ar- 
rived the first at early prayers, he 
found a lighted lantern on the pulpit 
stand, with a note quoting from Mat- 
thew, “Let him who gives not give to 
be seen of men.” We were all amazed! 

We marvel at Christian cheerful- 
ness under the burdens:of the day. A 
mother of five, hurrying home from 
the forest with a basket of firewood 
that bends her back with its weight, 
smiles as she calls to me that she will 
be along in time to lead her Circle 
meeting. 


Ws ARE AMAZED at Chris- 
tian fortitude in the face of real 
adversity. There are two dear old 
women at Luebo who have perse- 
vered in Christian practice and ex- 
ample and have been faithful leaders 
in the women’s work for years. One 
is blind. The other, though not a 
relative, has cared for the blind one 
like a sister. The blind one is slowly 
wasting away with tuberculosis. She 
is beyond medical help, and much 
of the time she can only sit upright 
gasping painfully for every breath. 
The other is aging and frail, hardly 
able to bring wood and water. 

The missionaries see to it that they 
do not actually want, but their daily 
lot is hard. Yet both are true saints, 
faithful in worship and in praise to 
God, even in their own need minis- 
tering to others as they can and 
bringing their tithes and offerings, 
uncomplaining and always true gen- 
tle-women, marvelous examples of 
Christian grace. Others seeing them 
exclaim, “Behold!” “Of such is the 
kingdom of Heaven!”, 


We DELIGHT in the way 
Africans can rise to the occasion and 
justify our great expectations of them. 
Visiting in the village I came upon a 
teacher and two schoolboys working 
at the construction of a house for a 
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of the Church: Furlough Homes 
for Foreign Missionaries 
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made by supporting synods and the board of each of the 








widow. Such deeds of service were 
unthought-of before Christ, but no 
outsider had prompted them to this 
one. 

A young matron whom I had known 
only as an attractive wife and mother 
proved to be an excellent teacher, 
when called upon to give the lesson 
at her Circle. On a time when the 
leader of a big women’s meeting was 
at the last moment hindered from 
coming, another agreed to take her 
place and, without forewarning, con- 
ducted a beautiful service, with re- 
markable poise. Occasionally the 
speaker expected for early prayers 
does not appear; at such times, with- 
out fail, the pastor or an elder can 
extemporaneously give a text and 
bring an inspired and inspiring mes- 
sage. Students who have shown prom- 
ise in daily classwork go through 
exams with flying colors and are ad- 
mitted into higher schools or good 
jobs. 


We: ARE AMAZED over 
and again at Christian strength when 
a loved one dies. Three times recently 
I have seen Christian men stand at the 
graves of their children and publicly 
testify to their reliance on God’s com- 
fort and His promises, while the 
mothers stood quietly by controlling 
their sobs. The heathen, in such cases, 
give themselves over to passionate 
wailing, tearing their garments, 
throwing themselves upon the 


ground, weakening rather than at- 
tempting to strengthen one another. 
Do you remember the personal 
pride with which God challenged 
Satan, “Hast thou considered my ser- 
vant Job?” Do you remember a verse 
in Ephesians which speaks of “the 
riches of the glory of his [God’s] 
inheritance in the saints?” God glories 
in His saints! He counts His saints 
as His riches! He glories in me per- 
sonally when I achieve saintliness, 
even as He feels shame for me 
personally when I am unworthy. 
He must glory most especially over 
saintly Africans, many of them with 
their names in His Book; they to 
whom so little has been given, yet 
who daily reach out to Him in love. 
There is much to discourage the 
missionary to Africa in these days 
of “growing pains” in the native 
church and society. But let us never 
lose sight of what wonders God has 
here wrought in sixty brief years, lay- 
ing that period of time against any 
other in any place in church history, 
and being thankful! Nor let us fail 
to remember the glories we may see 
every day, if our eyes and hearts are 
atune to them, in transformed indi- 
vidual lives. Consider His servants 
Tshisunga, Kalombo, Kasonga, Kan- 
yinda, Mbombo, Ngoya, Malundolo, 
and on and on. God does not lack for 
an inheritance, rich and glorious, in 
the lives of His saints in the Congo. 
END 












































Here you can meet 


A Brazilian 


I, Is NOVEMBER, 1946, 
and the Patrocinio Bible School stu- 
dents are leaving for the long vaca- 
tion, Anna and Lazara Correia have 
loaded their horses with boxes and 
sacks full of books, notebooks and 
clothes, they have mounted and have 
their umbrellas open against the hot 
sun which is indicative of approach- 
ing rains. Their father holds his horse 
which also is burdened with the girls’ 
possessions. 

Once again he is told that his 
daughters should stay out of school a 
year to study and get a better foun- 
dation for their Bible school work. 
His eyes fill with tears as he replies, 
“I am willing to make amy sacrifice 
so that my girls can get an education, 
but there is no school where we live.” 
So in March they returned to the 
Bible school and studied under the 
handicap of insufficient preparation. 
The father continued to make his 
sacrifice, from his poverty sending 
his daughters to school, taking them 
over the 85 rough miles, then return- 
ing with the riderless horses. 


Now IT Is 1951. Anna 
Correia has worked hard in various 
difficult fields of West Brazil Mission 
and this is what the missionary in the 
Goias field writes about her work 
this year: 

“The story of Rubiataba, the Con- 
gregation of the Year, is the story of 
Anna Correia. This boom town mush- 
roomed from nothing to an impres- 
sive 1,200 houses in less than two 
years. Anna was transferred to Rubi- 
ataba during the year past to meet the 
thrilling challenge of this new open- 
ing. She has done a courageous piece 
of work. We haven’t had time to take 
a census to see actually how many 
professing Christians (Evangelicals) 
there are in the place, but I should 
judge that there are above 80. Ten 
were added on profession of faith 
that year. The Sunday school enroll- 
ment is at 145. 

There being no primary school in 
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Pioneer for Christ 


BRAZIL has its vast undeveloped areas. 


the town, Anna has taught as many 
pupils as she could, some 53, holding 
sessions both morning and afternoon. 
(No complaint was ever heard from 
Anna, but from letters to her sister 
it was learned of her having been 
sick, of a very poor diet because in 
this frontier town there were no 
vegetables, fruits or milk available. 
She wrote of the swarms of mos- 
quitoes, of the mud and stick house 
in which she lived, of the blisters on 
her hands from making adobes and 
filling in foundations for the new 
church building.) 


** Atone WITH HER 
TEACHING she has directed the work 
of the church and Sunday school and 
led a successful building campaign! 
Construction of the church of Rubi- 
ataba is a record of faith, work, and 
love. On August 8, meeting in a mud 
and stick house which could hold 
only half the persons present, we 
resolved to go ahead and build a 


church, even though there were only 
$30 in the treasury and no hope of a 
loan, for the Mission’s funds were 
depleted. Six or eight men offered to 
contribute brick, wood and _ labor. 
The lay evangelist drew up the plans, 
a plain auditorium, 20 x 45 feet, with 
a raised platform at one end. He 
stayed long enough to lay the foun- 
dation, and returned later to do the 
painting. On the 4th of November 
the shining new structure was dedi- 
cated. A visiting preacher delivered 
the inaugural sermon to a capacity 
crowd of 250 persons who were 
seated on boxes or planks or left 
standing. Anna, giving a report of 
the construction, thanked those who 
had contributed so generously of 
time, labor and. materials. The actual 
expenditure reported was $150! This 
young teacher deserves a medal for 
her devoted labor.” 

But sufficient it will be, both to 
Anna and to her father to hear the 
words, “Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant.” END 
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BRAZIL has its teeming, modern cities. 


Viva Anapolis! 


Listen to tus Most 
noteworthy project of the four-and- 
a-half-year-old Anapolis Church! 

Through the initiative and efforts 
of Senhor Abilio Coelho the con- 
gregation was divided into about 
twelve commissions, each charged 
with the opening up and carrying on 
weekly some new evangelistic work 
in the city, with the laudable goal of 
“Bringing twenty souls to Christ in 
a year.” Only about half of the com- 
missions actually kept up work—but 
some half dozen outpost Sunday 
schools and preaching points were 
opened up, with great spiritual bless- 
ing to the people reached, but even 
more to the workers. Snr. Abilio 


| himself was working in three outposts 


until he gave one over to another 


:@ 


commission. 
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He and his colleague, Snr. Altino, 
purchased a small lot and one-room 
house in a poor, needy section and 
opened up a Sunday school with over 
60 present on the first day and at- 
tendance has increased since the be- 
ginning, with 25 to 40 children 
meeting behind the house to listen to 
Bible stories by one of the young 
people or women. The record pick- 
up and public address system that the 
young people of the Anapolis Church 
purchased hardly had time to cool off. 
The commissions kept it going at 
their outposts, and the young people 
kept it and the Mission car busy 
going to outlying farms and villages 
for Gospel preaching. 


From report made by Rev. T. R. Taylor, West 
Brazil Missionary, located in Anapolis, Goias. 


UCYM Takes Stand 
On “McCarthyism” 


INDIANA 


‘ 


LAFAYETTE, (RNs)—A_ re- 
solution urging “a firm position against 
‘McCarthyism’ or irresponsible tactics 
of thought control” was adopted by 
the General Council of the United 
Christian Youth Movement at its clos- 
ing sessions here. The UCYM is the 
youth arm of the National Council of 
Churches. 

“As Christian youth,” the resolution 
said, “we believe that the only effec- 
tive manner in which to meet the 
threat of Communism is to develop a 
positive, not a negative, program. 

“We condemn the character assas- 
sination, witch hunting, and irrespon- 
sible inquisitions carried on by well- 
meaning but misguided citizens. 

“A positive program should im- 
plant the basic religious concepts in 
the hearts and minds of our citizens 
through an intelligent educational pro- 
gram. Special efforts should be made 
to define the basic elements of our 
free way of life to the youth of 
America, recognizing that freedom 
cannot exist without responsibility.” 

In another resolution, the delegates 
endorsed the United Nations’ Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights 
adding: 

“We recognize that an imposing gap 
exists between the ‘recognition’ of 
rights and their actual achievement in 
life. To close up that gap at home 
and abroad will require innumerable 
concrete acts of helpfulness and con- 
cern by our people and their leaders. 
The realization of rights, we believe, 
occurs in the performance of duties.” 

The delegates called for positive 
steps to eliminate discrimination 
against minority groups in Washing- 
ton, D. C. They commended the 
State Department for its policy of giv- 
ing equal consideration to qualified 
members of minority groups as De- 
partment representatives and urged 
that the policy be continued. 

Donald W. Shriver, Richmond, 
Virginia, was elected chairman of the 
General Council; James Price, Los 
Angeles, California, vice-chairman; 
and Peggy Lou, Pella, lowa, secretary. 

Delegates attending the meetings 
represented eighteen denominations 
and 23 state councils of churches, 
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By LOIS MORRISON 


Daughter of Rev. and Mrs. T. K. Morrison, Moma, APCM; 
now a freshman at Mary Baldwin. 


—_ STREAMED DOWN the old 
man’s leathern face as he struggled to untie the knot 
of a string around his neck. It was a dirty, grime- 
encrusted string holding an equally dirty bag. His 
grizzled head was bowed as if there were a great 
burden on his back, his body shook, and fear of 
the unknown was in his cowering eyes. This was 
Sampashe, African chief. 

The tall, loose-jointed white man had come in a 
red car into Sampashe’s village and life. Sampashe 
had seen white men before—pudgy officials with be- 
wildering rules, greasy traders with bright trinkets. 
He had seen long ago the first foreign military of- 
ficer come with his African soldiers marching bare- 
foot down the forest paths. He had sent his men to 
hide poisoned thorns in the dust and the dark leaf 
mold, and he had watched the intruders die, one 
soldier after another. But others had returned in 
their place, this time with the tramp of shoes and 
the blue shine of guns. Helplessly he had stood by 
and watched, bit by bit, the subjugation of his 
people. 

His son, who was to have succeeded him in the 
chieftainship, had been taken away for killing a 
man. The soldiers had called it murder and had 
treated it as something shameful. He had been proud 
of his tall son, for the killing had made him a man, 
and it had been wormwood and gall to Sampashe’s 
heart when they told him that his son was dead with 
a rope around his neck, swinging from a tree. 


Yes, SAMPASHE KNEW THE WHITE MAN. 
He was used now to soldiers and officials telling 
him what he must do, to taxes, to roads that must 
be worked by his people in heat of sun and dark 
coldness of rain. After the government had come 
trading companies with their unquenchable thirst 
for cotton. Now his people were no longer free 
even to raise what crops they pleased, but they 
must bring in specified amounts of cotton. He had 
watched the faces of his people as they stood in line 
before the white man with their cotton, and he had 
felt with them a dull despair. 
Then, after a time, somehow there had come 
something new. Life and gladness began to ebb back 
into the faces of his people, not very fast, but one 
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The terror of} 


or two persons at a time. Strangely, they said it 
was a story they had heard which made such a 
difference. 

Sampashe heard then of a different type of white 
man. He was called a missionary. 

And he was not here for cotton or for government or 
for what he could gain from the people, but to tell a 
story—a story that made men’s faces shine with joy, 


that lightened their dull eyes and gave them a new 
hope and a new dream. 


Onr DAY THE MISSIONARY had come to 
Sampashe himself, had smiled and held out his hand 
to clasp Sampashe’s in welcome, a thing he had 
never seen a white man do before. The visitor had 
asked the chief to call his people together so that 
they might hear the wonderful story. This Sam- 
pashe gladly did, for he was curious to hear what 
this friendly stranger would have to tell. He was 
aware of a deep yearning inside himself for some- 
thing that he lacked, an emptiness that needed to 
be filled. Yet he was wary too, for he trusted not 
these men with skin the color of milk. 

The white man began to speak. His words were 
easily heard and understood, for he used the very 
language of the people. That was another odd thing 
about this one. The foreigners who had come be- 
fore had preferred to use their own tongue, cheat- 
ing the village people with difficult words. 

The missionary had read out of a black book. 
“He that bélieveth on me hath everlasting life.” 
The words rang, rebounded, repeated themselves 
in Sampashe’s mind. Everlasting life? Everlasting 
life! Then he might never need to die! And the 
fear cloud of death began to let the light through. 
This man, Jesus, had died many years ago to save 
him, one wretched chief in the center of Africa! 
How could that be? He had been a sinner. He re- 
alized that now. But how could one lone man who 
died so many years ago save the world now? His 
mind became glazed, as air with the heat haze 
over it. 


Tne MISSIONARY HAD RETURNED more 
than once. Sampashe had learned that it was wrong 
to kill, and he understood now why his son had 
died as he had. He had learned that it was wrong 
to steal and even wrong to have more than one 
wife! Yet how else could a man acquire a large 
family: and measure his wealth? But what could 
an old man do with wealth anyway? For the sake 
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a piece of string! 


of the peace which the missionary offered through 
the name of this Jesus, he would give up his wives, 
except the old one who had been with him longest. 
Let it make no difference that others would call 
him poor. 

You must not trust in other gods, he had been 
told. That included the fetish he had worn around 
his neck ever since he was a child. His mother had 
got it from an old woman who was one of the 
last women witch doctors in the land. Suddenly 
the conflicts of centuries of darkness and fear De- 
scended on Sampashe. What calamities might not 
befall him if that charm were removed? The spirits 
would be angered and he would die horribly as he 
had seen other men do. This medicine was his only 
protection against evil. Could not he keep at least 
this? No, he was told, it must be taken off. If he 
really believed in the love and power of Jesus, 
he must place his trust in Him alone, not in any 
fetish. 


Tue WHITE MAN HAD COME AND GONE. The 
dry season had passed and the rains had begun and 
the anguish in the old man’s heart grew. The pull 
of centuries was fighting a tortuous battle against a 
new and bright light. 

Now the white man sat with Sampashe once 
more. The old chief reasoned that perhaps the 
spirits would not put the blame on him nor harm 
him, if the white man’s fingers should remove the 
charm for him. Gently his white friend refused, 
with a strange, sad look in his eyes. “You must do 
it yourself to prove to yourself that nothing will 
— 

ampashe looked at the man pleadingly. Then, 
seeing that it was of no use, he raised trembling, 
gnarled hands to his neck. He dropped them and 
began to sob, fear-filled sobs that shook his old 
tired body. 

Standing by his side silent, understanding, smil- 
ing gently his encouragement and confidence, was 
the missionary. Sampashe raised his hands again. 
But the old knot would not untie! It had been tied 
for so long. It was stuck. 

Cold terror struck at Sampashe’s heart. The 
spirits were holding the knot tight! They refused 
to let the charm go! He looked up into the white 
man’s face, then he prayed his first prayer—a call 
for help, for mercy and for love. Miraculously the 
knot was loosened, and as the string slipped from 
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around his lined neck a burden slipped from his 
heart. He felt suddenly free! Lifting his tear-stained 
face, Sampashe smiled triumphantly and reached to 
clasp the hand of the white man in Christian love 
and brotherhood. END 
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A Family Prayer 


O Father God, who sent Thy Son 
To join the family of men, 

We pray in these disruptive days 
To send Him to our homes again. 


That He may bind our hearts in love, 
Cement the ties of blood and kin, 
And make our homes a pleasant place 
For guest or stranger to come in. 


May man and wife united be 
In Christian peace and holy love: 

A more than earthy bond—with ties 
That join the twain with Thee above. 


Bless Thou each home with little ones, 
That parents may in children be 

Themselves complete; and triply blest 
In having mate and child and Thee. 


Protect our children through the years, 
Endow them with Thy grace, and grant 
They may fulfill their parents’ vows 
As children of Thy covenant. 


And let the mind of Christ Thy Son 
Imbue our worship, work and play, 

That from our homes there may arise 
A witness for our present day. 


O Thou, who hast in families set 
The solitary, lonely ones, 

Accept our thanks for homely ties, 
And make us Thine adopted sons. 


We pray Thee, too, for luckless folk 

Who have not home, nor hearth, nor Thee: 
The dispossessed, the lone, the lost— 

Include them in Thy family. 


O risen Lord, who once abode 
In humble home and broke the bread, 
Reveal Thyself, and speak the word 
Whereby our hungry souls are fed. 


O Father God, who sent Thy Son 
To bless the family of men, 

In these divisive days, we pray 
That He may be our Guest again. 


— HENRY MAHLER 
Christian Observer 
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Twins of Compassion 


_ Je 
Interchurch Aid and World Missions } = 


oo TWINS are a 
puzzle, inseparably united, yet with 
individual characteristics, they must 
live closely co-ordinated existences. 
Something like that can be said about 
the Department of Overseas Relief 
and Interchurch Aid, which three 
years ago became a part of the Board 
of World Missions. It might also be 
said that many of us have been 
puzzled by this long and cumbersome 
name, and what it stands for; others 
have wondered what place it has in 
the program of World Missions. In 
the following paragraphs a brief ex- 
planation is offered. 

The development of World Mis- 
sions came logically in obedience to 
the challenge of the words of Christ, 
“Go ye therefore, and teach all 
nations ... to observe all things what- 
soever 1 have commanded you.” The 
evangelization of the world was the 
passionate desire of the early Church. 
They had something new and good 
which they were not content to 
keep, selfishly, but were eager to 
share with others of every race and 
country. The story of the expansion 
of Christianity during the first cen- 
tury is the thrilling record of God’s 
grace through devoted men willing 
to carry out the program of Christ 
in the assurance of His promise “Lo, 
] am with you alway.” 


Resutts WERE SOON AP- 
PARENT, and have continued to this 
day. The written history of the 
Christian Church, however, concerns 
itself largely with matters of organ- 
ization and doctrine, often failing to 
record the effect the impact of the 
Gospel has had on people. It is not 
enough to note that through faith in 
Jesus Christ souls were saved, lives 
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‘Aid, Board of World Missions 


were changed, and that they formed 
themselves into Christian communi- 
ties, holding certain theological be- 
liefs. We can also ask, what “did they 
do as Christians? 

To get at the answer we need only 
to go back to the words of Jesus, 
“teach all nations ... to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded 
you,’ and remember that among 
those commandments is this: “Love 
one another.” Here is the clue to a 
riddle which puzzled the pagans of 
that day, and has remained as a dis- 
tinctive trait of true Christians 
through all the centuries since. “Be- 
hold how these Christians love one 
another,” they said. Here was some- 
thing new, revolutionary, and it had 
its part in turning a heathen world 
upside down. 


Tis SPIRIT OF CHRISTIAN 
Love for other Christians, especially 
those in distress, which led them to 
share both material and _ spiritual 
things, we now call interchurch aid. 
It is interesting to note that its earliest 
recorded example was the sending of 
relief to famine stricken Judea by the 
church in Antioch. It is also very 
significant that this is the place where 
disciples of Christ were first given 
the name of “Christians.” Antioch 
became the birthplace of foreign mis- 
sions and interchurch aid. Closely 
associated from the very first, they 
continue to be the deep concern of 
all who, because of Christian love, 
are interested in the spiritual and 
material well-being of others. 

Luke, in a few words in Acts 
11:18-30, tells the story of the be- 
ginning of world Christianity. An- 
tioch was the focal point. Here came 
those who had to flee from persecu- 
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churches. When the apostles first met 
to decide on such relationships, as 
described by Paul in the second 
chapter of Galatians, it was agreed 
that those outside Jerusalem should 
remember the poor of Jerusalem; 
Paul adds, which they were “eager 
to do,” showing that this was a free 
expression of their Christian fellow- 
ship. 

This agreement was faithfully lived 
up to, for we read again and again 
in the Epistles of Paul about the col- 
lection for the saints in Jerusalem. 
Thus a living tradition of inter- 
church aid was established, not only 
for Jerusalem, but for all churches in 
need; a visible expression of the 
solidarity of the Body of Christ. 

Our modern situation has many 
parallels with the first century Chris- 
tianity, but on a much larger scale. 
Millions of people are “scattered 
abroad,” refugees; countless numbers 
have been persecuted for their faith 
and many have died as martyrs; war 
has left its tragic toll in destroyed 


» church buildings and decimated con- 


gregations; mission fields have suf- 


‘ fered; and in all too many places the 
) problems of food and clothing, the 


‘bare necessities of life, are acute. 


Unoer THESE CONDITIONS, 
jand in the spirit of Christ, yea, in 
‘response to His command, our 
»Church seeks to send help through 
yits own agency to people and 


' . ° 
churches in need. In doing so, as we 


hich have seen, we are but following the 


Searliest and best traditions of Chris- 
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Juanity. Material relief is not enough, 
‘spiritual aid is also essential. Both of 
wthese functions are carried out by 
wthe Department of Overseas Relief 
and Interchurch Aid of our Board 
‘of World Missions. 

The Biblical background which has 





‘Deen sketched here will show the 


ogical connection between World 
WMissions and Interchurch Aid, and 
Bndicate why each should be a part 
pf our world-wide Christian concern. 
Jistinct in their functional opera- 
Hons, the one primarily devoted to 
@vangelization of a lost world, the 
‘Prther to expressing mercy to suffering 
People and weakened churches, both 
Bre engaged in being the channel 
rough which the people of the 
#Fresbyterian Church, U.S., can ex- 
ress their compassion for non-Chris- 
#ans and fellow Christians in foreign 
Bonds. END 
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‘Some Suggestions for 4 






Let us enter the New Year— 
through the gateway of praise and prayer. 


“Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place in all generations ... 
everlasting to everlasting, thou art God.”—Psalm 9o:1-2. 


even from 


Let us therefore: 


Praise God for His mercy and blessings that have brought us 
through another year and for His goodness in permitting 
us to enter 1953 with gladness of heart as we anticipate another 
year of fruitful service with Christ. 


“Another year is dawning! 
Dear Father, let it be, 
In working or in waiting, 
Another year with Thee, 
Another year of leaning 
Upon Thy loving breast, 
Another year of trusting, 
Of quiet, happy rest. 


“Another year of mercies, 
Of faithfulness and grace, 
Another year of gladness 
In the shining of Thy face. 
Another year of progress, 
Another year of praise, 
Another year of proving 
Thy presence all the days. 


“Another year of service, 
Of witness for Thy love; 
Another year of training 
For holier work above. 
Another year is dawning! 
Dear Father, let it be 
On earth, or else in heaven, 
Another year for Thee.” 

—FRANCES R. HAVERGAL, 1874 


“My brothers, I do not consider myself to have ‘arrived,’ spiritually 
nor do I consider myself already perfect. But I keep going on, grasping 
ever more firmly that purpose for which Christ grasped me. . . . I do 
concentrate on this: I leave the past behind and with hands outstretched 
to whatever lies ahead I go straight for the goal—my reward the honor 
of being called by God in Christ. All of us who are spiritually adult 
should set ourselves this sort of ambition. . . . It is important that we go 
forward in the light of such truth as we have ourselves attained to.” * 


“Then let us earnest be 
And never faint in prayer: 
He loves our importunity 
And makes our cause His care.” 


Let us pray therefore: 


That the Holy Spirit be recognized by all believers and yielded to; 
that there be a fullness of Christian living each day of 1953. 

That we have grace to say to self each new day of the New Year: 
“I must die in order that Christ may live in me.” 

That this year we walk more closely with Christ and be more faithful 
to live for Him and to serve His children to the end that all, whether at 
home or abroad, may know freedom, love, and security in Christ. 

For the missionaries of our Church who are serving in the world 
mission task. (Names appear in this issue. See Contents.) 

That we may so realize the urgency of Christians uniting now jn an 
all-out effort to win the world for Christ that the Church shall turn 
from things that divide and give herself unreservedly to united effort to 
reach people with the Gospel of redemption. 











*From Letters to Young Churches, by J. B. Phillips. Used by permission of The Mac- 
millan Company. 
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Africa 


(Continued from page 15) 


ship among the rank and file of the 
Christian people of the Congo, and a 
separation of the functions of the 
evangelist-teacher, creating a smaller 
but more effective category of work- 
ers who would devote their whole ef- 
fort to the work of evangelism. 


Self-Government 


One of the primary aims of mis- 
sionary work, recognized as an under- 
lying principle of all our endeavor, is 
the establishment of a self-governing 
Church, 

For a proper understanding of this 
problem we need, first, to recognize 
the progress that has already been 
made. There already exists in the 
Congo a church organization with a 
synod and eight constituent presby- 
teries. These church courts are com- 
posed of the ordained missionaries 
and the ordained men, pastors and 
elders, among our African co-workers. 
In every presbytery the African 
members outnumber the missionaries, 
in some cases as much as ten to one. 
While it is true that the missionary, 
because of his superior training in 
ecclesiastical matters may wield a 
disproportionate influence, it is also 
true that he has only one vote and 
that he is sometimes overruled in the 
balloting. 

At the congregational level, self- 
government has not developed as far. 
This is explained by the fact that 
practically all of our Congo churches 
are still receiving some financial aid. 
Their local autonomy is conditioned 


School girls show off some of their skill in calisthenics, find added 
incentive in cameras of Dr. Jones and Dr. Fulton. 
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by the fact that they draw part of 
their support from presbytery’s funds 
and therefore accept a corresponding 
degree of supervision. The situation 
in this respect is quite similar to that 
which exists in churches here at home 
that are dependent upon presbyterial 
home mission appropriations. 
Contributing also to the difficulty 
of developing full self-government at 
the local church level, is the lack of 
adequate leadership in many villages 
and the need for further training in 
the responsibilities of churchmanship. 
A further complication is presented 
by the pattern of paternalism that 
shapes African life, characterizing all 
of the relations of the government to 
the people and of the industry to 
their employees. Everything is done 
for the African, and there is little 
to encourage him in the development 
of self-determination and self-reliance. 
The government and the industries 


expect the African to go only so far. 


Few of the Congo people have risen 
to the level of independence either 
in business or professional pursuits. 
They are dealt with generously by 
industry and by the government, but 
only as long as they remain within 
the framework of the white man’s 
ultimate control. This has had a pro- 
found effect upon the African point 
of view. 

One of the principles that your 
deputation labored to impress upon 
our African friends was that we are 
not seeking to establish a colony of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States in Africa; that, on the other 
hand, we are earnestly striving to 
help them establish a Church of their 
own, a Church of the African people, 





governed by Africans, supported by 
Africans, a true expression of the 
faith and devotion of the African 
people. This concept as yet only 
vaguely accepted by the leaders at 
the presbyterial and synodical level is 
scarcely comprehended at all by the 
rank and file of our church people in 
the villages. 

To your deputation, the solution to 
this problem seemed to be a compre- 
hensive program of education in the 
principles of churchmanship, through 
the Bible schools for those who are 
preparing to be evangelists, through 
the catechumen classes for persons 
coming into church membership, 
through the special instruction of 
church officers, through the activities 
of all local congregations, and through 
stated conferences with church lead- 
ers on the subject. 


The relation of missionaries in Africa, 
For the most part we found the 


relation between our missionaries and [ 


their African constituencies a happy © 
one. At one of our stations, in a con- 


ference with African leaders alone, | 7 


we found some complaint about the 


the African people, but on examina- 


tion it developed that all of the dis- | 7 


satisfaction centered around one in- 
dividual. 

I believe it can be said of our mis- 
sionary group in the Congo that they © 
hold an enlightened and Christian , 7 
attitude toward their African breth- ~ 
ren. At seven of the ten stations we 
visited we were entertained either for 
dinner or an informal tea with Afri- 
can and missionary guests. We sat at 
the table together without distinction 





The new day in Congo is dramatized by flight that Mrs. Fulton, Mr 


Poole, Garland Goodrum and Pilot Poole took over Bulape. 
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and “Seat Mboi, representatives from three stations—Mboi, Moma, and Luluabourg—gather to discuss 
ppy “Mthe difficult problems faced by the emerging church in Congo. Their conclusion: “It is infinitely 


On- 


easier to receive new members into the church than to lead that church . . . into maturity as 


ferent color, as being necessarily racial. 


Yan effective member of the body of Christ.’ (Wharton, ‘Led in Triumph.’’) 
one, | | 
the 2 ] nd with the guests, Negro 
vard _ 25 to color, a g » INC’ 


ing. | pnd Caucasian, interplaced around the 
dis | ppoard. The easy association of our 
‘ lissionaries with their African fel- 
Bow workers on a basis of mutual 
*. espect, equality, understanding and 


mis- : 
they affection was so natural a matter with 
stian , poem that it was not even a cause for 
ily | omment. It was their habitual and 
swe gccustomed attitude of mind. 

r for) Lhis is not to say that there are 


Afri. ever any frictions between mission- 
Bries and Africans. There are. But it 
Ws a superficial judgment that inter- 
Prets such difficulties, simply because 
ey occur between people of a dif- 


at at 
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Typical of those with whom Dr. Fulton and party conferred is this Though s 
delegation of pastors, elders and laymen from Moma. 


Missionaries often disagree among 
themselves, and the Africans, too, are 
more often at outs with one another 
than they are with their missionary 
friends, Rather, such misunderstand- 
ings as may occur from time to time 
are more often of a purely individual 
and personal character, not attribut- 
able to the fact that the people in- 
volved belong to different races. It 
is true that the African is especially 
sensitive today as he begins for the 
first time to be conscious of his desire 
for recognition and status. But most 
of the missionaries are aware of this 


es 3 












sensitiveness and are careful not to 
otfend it. The Congolese have come 
a long way. The development of the 
people in education, industrial skill 
and other capacities, involves a con- 
stant adjustment to their ever-rising 
status. 

Your deputation found itself con- 
stantly confronted by a very vexing 
question: “Are we overextended in the 
Congo? Can our Board with its limited 
resources, meet the demands of the 
work that has already been pro- 
jected?” 

It was a relatively simple matter 
for our Church to carry the burden 
of our Congo work in its small be- 
ginnings. When our missionary force 
numbered five or six people, our 
schools two or three, and the demands 
of our Congo program were modest 
and simple, there was no problem. 
But the situation has changed with 
amazing rapidity, The expansion of 
our work has outdistanced both the 
expectation and the faith of our 
early pioneers. 

Reference has already been made 
to the vast extent of our present pro- 
gram in Africa, Take the single in- 
stance of our educational work. If 
one be startled by the amazing scope 
of our school program in Africa, em- 
bracing more than twelve hundred 
institutions, he must remember that 
there is no public education in the 
Congo. With the exception of a few 
institutions devoted to training in 
certain specialties, the government 
leaves with the missions, Catholic and 
Protestant, the whole task of edu- 
cation, and discharges its responsi- 
bility by making grants and subsidies 
to help with the cost. 

It does not meet the problem simply 


‘uth 


uffering from broken back, devoted Pastor Kueta Heye asks 
to be carried to conference with Dr. Fulton. 
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@ Attractive church at Luluabourg, erected with Program of Progress funds. @ Dr. Vernor Anderson (holding helmet) stands beside head of | © churcl 
Wshould 


Congo “FBI,” whom Dr. Jones (first on left) calls “nonprofessional missionary’’ because of his devotion to the people. His assistant stands beside | 


Dr. Jones. 


to say that state subsidies will carry 
the cost of our educational work. As 
a matter of fact such subsidies never 
cover the total cost. Moreover, they 
do not answer the problem of per- 
sonnel, for these hundreds of schools, 
in order to qualify for the subsidies, 
must have the supervision of mission- 
ary men and women who have ac- 
credited themselves in accordance 
with the standards of competence out- 
lined by the state. 

In the field of evangelism, the dis- 
cussion above of the complications 
with which we are now faced in the 
support of the work in the village 
churches, affords another illustration 
of the problem. 

We have come gloriously through 
the period of pioneering in the 
Congo. We can look with satisfaction 
upon the splendid achievements of 
the period of extension, Our work 





General Assembly: Henry Grady Building, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. E. C. Scott, D.D., 
Stated Clerk and Treasurer; Rev. P. J. Garrison, 
Jr., Assistant Stated Clerk and Treasurer. 


The General Council, 324 Church St., Decatur, 
Georgia: Rev. J. G. Patton, Jr., D.D., Executive 
Secretary; Rev. Bob S, Hodges, Jr., Associate 
Secretary; Mr. Harvey H. Walters, Director of 
Public Relations; Mrs. Celeste L. Jackson, 
Treasurer. 


Board of World Missions, 113-16th Ave., South, 
Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee: Rev. C. Darb 
Fulton, D.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. D. J. 
Cumming, Educational Secretary; Rev. Eugene 
L. Daniel, Candidate Secretary; Rev. Paul B. 
Freeland, Secretary of Overseas Relief and Inter- 
church Aid; Mr. Curry B. Hearn, Treasurer. 


Board of Church Extension, 605 Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Vernon S, 
Broyles, Jr., Th.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. 
Charles H. Gibboney, Secretary of Promotion; 
Mr. G. B. Strickler, Treasurer. 


Drviston or Home Missrons, 605 Henry Grad 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Claude H. 
Pritchard, D.D., Secretary; Rev. Homer Mc- 
Millan, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rev. James 


has attained a magnificent scope with 
more missionaries, more converts, 
more students in school, and more 
visible results than on any other field 
of our foreign mission program, But 
it is the conviction of your deputa- 
tion that we have reached the limit in 
dimension of the work we can carry 
in the Congo until the Church can 
supply a larger support for our mis- 
sionary enterprise. It is our convic- 
tion that in the absence of such 
additional resources our present em- 
phasis in the Congo should be “con- 
solidation”—intensive work in the 
training of Christians, developing them 
in churchmanship and stewardship, 
and seeking to promote the maturity 
of the Congo Church in self-govern- 
ment, self-support and self-propaga- 
tion. 

Conclusion, These are a few of the 
vexing questions that are before our 


Agencies of the Church 


M. Carr, Th.D., Secretary, Department of Town 
and Country Church; Mr. Hal Hyde, Secretary, 
Department of Urban Church. 


Drviston oF Necro Work, 712 Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Alex R. 
Batchelor, Secretary. 

Drviston oF CHRISTIAN RELATIONS, 712 Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. 
Malcolm P. Calhoun, Th.M., Secretary. 

Drvtsion oF EvaNGEtisM, 712 Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. William 
H. McCorkle, D.D., Secretary. 

Division oF Rapio AND TELEVISION, 712 Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. 
John M. Alexander, D.D., Secretary. 


Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian Build- 
ing, 8 N. Sixth St., Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va.: 
Rev. Marshall C. Dendy, D.D., Executive Sec- 
retary; Mr. Clinton Harris, Secretary, Department 
of Church Relations; Mr. John S. Grant, Treas- 
urer; Rev. W. Norman Cook, Director, Central 
Department of Field Service. 

Drviston oF Reutcious Epucation: Rev. John 
L. Fairly, D.D., Secretary. 


Division or MEn’s Work: Dr. S. J. Patterson, 
Jr., Secretary. 


Drvision oF HiaHer Epucation: Rev. Hunter 
B. Blakely, Th.D., Secretary. 


Congo Mission. Here is the great chal- , 
lenge of Africa to the Church today, 
Africa is emerging into the life of the 
world with a new self-consciousnes, 
Will she play her part as a handmaid 


of righteousness, moved by the in- 
pulses of the Gospel, devoted to 
Christ and to the Kingdom; or wil 
she learn the arts and devices of hu-¢ 
man wisdom and employ them in the 
world with only such conscience 3} 
is afforded by a reprobate heathenism.| 
The Church must act quickly. There 
is no time to lose. The problems that 
face us in that field today should cal 
us to more fervent prayer, to a mor} 
farseeing statesmanship, and to a more 
liberal outpouring by our Church of 
her life and treasure. The transfor 
mation of Africa is coming with : 
speed and momentum that are almost 
unbelievable. END 





Division or Pusrication: Mr. Cameron D. 
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Assistant to Executive; Rev. William H. Hoppe, 

D., Treasurer. ‘ 


Board of Women’s Work, Henry Grady Buildin, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia: Dr. Janie W. McGaughey, 
Executive Secretary; Mrs. John L. Parkes, Assi 
tant Secretary; Miss Mary S. Quidor, Treasure. 


General Assembly’s Training School for Lay Work 
ers, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Virgin: 
Rev. Henry Wade DuBose, D.D., President. 


Trustees of the General Assembly and Presbyterist 
Foundation, Inc., Commercial Bank Bldg., Char 
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Mr. T. H. Spence, Jr., Director. } 

Mountain Retreat Association, Montreat, Nor! 
Carolina: Rev. J. Rupert McGregor, Th.) 
President. ; 

American Bible Society: I. S. McElroy, 15 
Central National Bank, Richmond 19, Virgins 
B. H. Smith, 85 Walton Street, Atlanta ® 


Georgia; Frank H. Langham, 2233 Bryan Stree 7 
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We have enough church members in the 
South to revolutionize America—if they were all working 
*Christians instead of names on a church register. 

1 wonder therefore if the first need is not to put the idle 
id of | church members to work. The leaders in each church 
site should make it a No. 1 resolve to get a participating 
“Ymembership .. . and the minister himself might do well to 

‘consider the values of a participating audience. 

chal: It is in this connection that I shall recite a unique experi- 
day. Sence of my own. Several years ago I went out to Los An- 
f the “geles, Calif., to address the National Education Association. 
Vhile there I noted in a daily paper that Aimee Semple 








se McPherson, who was then one of America’s most famous 
.__. spreachers, was holding services that night. Straightway I 
ul: “said to someone: “Well, I’m going to cut out the highbrow 
1 tw Wscholar on the NEA. program tonight and hear Aimee 
wil Semple—as a study in human psychology. How in the 
F hu-¢ Qvorld she has built up such a great church and such a 
n the “reat following when her middle name seems to fit her 
ct hae, $0 well, I can’t understand. I want to find out.” 
nism.| 
here Learning from a Unique Preacher 
5 tht “2 So I went. And I found out. I have never heard of a 
d cal Minister (unless it was one of our old-time Negro preach- 
mort? ers) who had such a participating audience when she 
mor preached, or such a participating membership the rest of 
ch of “the week. To a church warehouse nearby every member 
nfo had been asked to bring something to be distributed to 
‘ith 1 “Phe poor. . . and bringing a pound of coffee, or sugar, a 
— ‘han, or a sack of meal seemed to stir up more enthusiasm 
END 4 


an bringing the money itself. Every member of the 
' thurch seemed to be on some one of a dozen church 
--- @ommittees and when Pastor McPherson asked three or 
our chairmen to report what good work each committee 
Was doing, she asked every member of the committee to 
and proudly with him (him or her, for the women were 
@s active as the men). Responsive reading, of course, 
@lways helps in a church service. “And how many visitors 
e here from Dixie?” she asked as we Southerners stood 


eron D. 









Fourth 
sville 2, 
Trecutitt 
, DD, 
Hoppe, 


suilding, ° 
‘aughe, “@P for a quick welcome followed by New Englanders, 
®, ji. Wlidwesterners, etc. The choir, the young people, the 
yyWork “MICK of the congregation—all were remembered. As she 
vargné “Went on with her talk, she frequently asked for a show 
byteris f hands on one point or another. And at the end: “I have 
gC ese two subjects in mind for next Sunday (naming 
r. + fhem); which one do you want?” 
Yarolins 7 
a, See No, I did not come away with any changed 
|" @pinion about Aimee Semple McPherson insofar as her 
oy, 18! hata 
Virgins (Reprinted from The Progressive Farmer, July, 1951.) 
lanta » 
yn Streth 5 
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| How Can We Strengthen 
Country Churches? 


preaching was concerned. But I believe about 99 per cent 
of our preachers and church leaders might learn some- 
thing from her success in getting almost 100 per cent 
activity by her members—and consequently almost 100 
per cent attendance and satisfaction. She made even the 
visitors feel that they were part of her meeting. And as 
one great Southern preacher used to say, “No hound ever 
enjoyed a hunt unless he did some of the barking.” 

One of the best of all ways to get a participating church 
membership is to take on a “Lord’s Acre” project. Then 
as people actually work together in planting, cultivating, 
harvesting, and selling a crop, a finer sense of fellowship 
develops than can be had in almost any other way. The 
“Lord’s Acre” is indeed a wonderful form of Christian 
activity and has taken many a church budget “out of the 
red,” but it should always be a supplement to other church 
giving, and not a substitute for it. Otherwise, the richer 
members may not do their full part. 


Everybody on a Committee—and at Work 

In all too many cases, a few men and women or a few 
families run everything in a church. In such cases rotating 
the officers helps. A young people’s choir interests the 
young people. Using young people as ushers is a help. In 
speaking recently of the community progress campaigns 
in Tennessee and adjoining states, John McKinney said: 
“Men, women, youngfolks, and children are put to work 
doing something—this is the great rule for success”—and 
this is also true of our churches. “Everbody on a com- 
mittee” is a good rule, and then every committee should 
have something definite to do, even if it is only to welcome 
strangers, to visit newcomers to the community, to look 
after the music, or to get flowers for the church. 

Eating together—a church supper or a church picnic— 
is another important way to promote the finest fellowship 
and friendship. Originally, no doubt, our church com- 
munion services were a complete supper served in Chris- 
tian fellowship. Our city civic clubs never were a success 
in promoting comradeship until they adopted Christ’s 
own belief in the unifying values of “breaking bread” 
together. 


Beauty and Recreation for Churches 

The final thing I should like to emphasize is that religion 
should not be commonplace and long-faced, but should 
be happy and should be beautiful. I believe that our church 
buildings themselves should be beautiful and set in gardens 
of beauty. This ideal of churchly beauty has perhaps 
never been better expressed than in the Bible itself (Isaiah 
60:13): 
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March 


March 
March 


3—Dr. Mark K. Poole, Africa 

3—Rev. Robert Knox, Korea (retired. Address: 
1314 Rosenberg Avenue, Galveston, Texas) 

3—Mrs. R. J. McMullen, China (retired. Ad- 
dress: 407 Pittsboro Street, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina) 

3—Mrs. Frank A. Brown, Jr., Japan 

4—Mrs. Charles A. Logan, Japan (retired. Ad- 


March 


March 
March 


dress: 1440 McGavock Pike, Nashville, 
Tennessee ) 

March 4—Rev. Paul J. Coblentz, Brazil 

March 5—Miss Dora Lena Reynolds, Africa* 


March 
March 


5—Mr. Eric Bolton, Africa 

7—Mrs. Manford H. Saunders, Africa 

March 8—Rev. R. P. Richardson, China* 

March 8—Rev. Wm. C. Washburn, Africa* 

March 12—Mrs. John B. Wood, Mexico 

March 13—Mrs. L. G. DeLand, Africa 

March 14—Mr. Robt. C. Shane, Brazil 

March 15—Miss Elisa Gonzales, Brazil 

March 16—Mrs. J. M. Sydenstricker, Brazil 

March 18—Mrs. Jon K. Crow, Brazil 

March 20—Miss Mary Elizabeth Tinley, Brazil 

March 25—Mrs. B. C. Patterson, China (retired. Ad- 
dress: Rt. 2, Staunton, Virginia) 

March 25—Mrs. John M. Stout, Brazil 

March 26—Mrs. Joe B. Hopper, Korea* 

March 26—Mrs. S. H. Wilds, Africa 

March 28—Rev. S. C. Farrior, China (retired. Address: 
684 South Union, Concord, North Carolina) 

March 29—Mrs. Walter McS. Buchanan, Japan (retired. 

Address: 812 N. Spring St., Santa Barbara, 

California) 


April 
April 1—Mr. Ira M. Moore, Africa 





HAPPY BIRTHDAY] 


April 1—Miss Margaret Archibald, Japan 

April 2—Mrs. Wm. C. Washburn, Africa* 

April 3—Mrs. S. R. Gammon, Brazil (retired. Address; — 
Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil) 

April 3—Miss Sallie M. Lacy, China (retired. Address; 
304 George Street, Fredericksburg, Vir 
ginia) 

April 3—Mrs. E. H. Gartrell, Brazil 

April 4—Rev. T. R. Taylor, Brazil 

April 4—Mrs. Lewis H. Lancaster, Jr., Japan 

April 5—Mrs. John Morrison, Africa* 

April 6—Mrs. John Boyle, Brazil 

April 6—Miss Margaret Shelby, Mexico 

April 6—Miss Mildred Romer, Brazil 

April 6—Mrs. Motte Martin, Africa (retired. Address: | 
1351 Euclid Avenue, N. E., Atlanta, 
Georgia) ‘ 

April 9—Miss Iona Smith, Mexico 


H. T. Bridgman, China* 

April 13—Mrs. Florence Moore Sthreshley, Africa* 
April 14—Rev. Robt. W. Reinhold, Africa 

April 1z—Rev. Chas. T, McKee, Africa 

April 15—Mrs. Donald E. Williams, Brazil 

April 15—Mrs. Frank W. Price, China 

April 16—Miss Katherine C. Gray, Mexico 

April 17—Mr. W. J. Anderson, Africa 

April 17—Mrs. Ernest W. Pettis, Jr., Korea 


April 11—Mrs, 


April 22—Rev. J. O. Shelby, Mexico (retired. Address 


San Luis Potosi, $.L.P., Mexico) 
April 22—Mrs, C. J. McClendon, Mexico 
April 22—Miss Ivy Yeaworth, Mexico 
April 23—Mr. Manford H. Saunders, Africa 
April 24—Rev. W. A. Mcllwaine, Japan 
April 24—Miss Margaret P. Wood, Brazil 
April 24—Rev. Stephen J. Sloop, Brazil 
April 26—Mrs. V. A. Anderson, Africa 
April 26—Miss Nolie McDonald, Africa 





“The glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee, the fir 
tree, the pine tree, and the box together, to beautify the 
place of my sanctuary; and I will make the place of my 
feet glorious.” 


I believe, also, that every church needs to be a center 
of wholesome recreation for young people—yes, and for 
older people, too. The people who think recreation has no 
place in our daily lives or in the church activities would 
seem never to have read the story of Christ’s first miracle 
at the wedding feast in Cana. With all the sermons we 
have heard and the paintings we have seen about the 
sufferings and sorrows of Christ, why has so little ever 
been said about his performing his first miracle just to add 
to the innocent pleasure of a happy group of young 
people he had joined at a wedding party? Christ might 
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have spent that day preaching or healing the sick. The 
fact that he took time out to attend this wedding party 
(and probably numerous others) is proof that he realized 7 
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that play and recreation are an indispensable part of 3, 7 


well-balanced life—just as the Old Testament recognize 


recreation in more than one passage such as this call for ; M 
3 May 2 


a vacation with rejoicing every year in Leviticus 23: 39-40: — M 
m@ Viay 2 


“Also in the fifteenth day of the seventh month, whet 
ye have gathered in the fruit of the land, ye shall keep! © 
feast unto the Lord seven days: on the first day shall be: 


sabbath, and on the eighth day shall be a sabbath. And y:* ~ 
@ May 2 


shall sake you on the first day the boughs of goodly tree 


branches of palm trees, and the boughs of thick trees, ani 
willows of the brook; wd ye shall rejoice before the Lori 4 


your God seven days.” # # # 
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April 26—Miss Ethel EF. Kestler, Korea (retired. Ad- 
dress: Statesville, North Carolina) 

April 26—Mr. William C. Worth, Africa 

April 26—Dr. Donald Dilworth, Ecuador 

April 27—Miss Margaret Liston, Africa 

April 28—Mrs. Wm. F. Junkin, Sr., China (retired, Ad- 
dress: Tazewell, Virginia) 

April 29—Rev. J. K. Hobson, Africa 

April 2g—Rev. Wm. P. Boyle, Japan 

April 30—Rev. J. F. Preston, Sr., Korea (retired. Ad- 


dress: gor Clairmont Avenue, Decatur, 
Georgia ) 
ress: |} April 30—Dr. William Rule IH, Africa 
anta, 
May 
May 1—Mrs. Paul B. Smith, Brazil* 
7 May 2—Rev. John Boyle, Brazil 
> May 2—Rev. R. F. Cleveland, Africa 
| May z—Dr. Paul Shields Crane, Korea 
4 May 2—Dr. Jean B. Jung, Africa 
| ) May 4—Rev. T. K. Morrison, Africa 
: May 5—Miss Willie Burnice Greene, Korea 
May 6—Mrs. R. P. Richardson, China* 
» May 7—Rev. L. Sherwood Taylor, Brazil 
‘ @ May 8—Miss Clara Fisch, Africa 
ress: > May 9—Mrs. Wm. B. Beckner, Jr., Africa 
May 1o—Mr, Walter D. Shepard, Africa 
_ | May 1o—Mrs. Jule Spach, Brazil 
» May 12—Mrs. Bruce A. Cumming, Korea 
» May 13—Mrs. Paul J. Coblentz, Brazil 
May 13—Miss Virginia Smith, Brazil* 
May 15—Rev. Glenn W. Murray, Africa* 
May 16—Rev. George H. Hurst, Brazil 
' ) May 16—Mr. H. Petrie Mitchell, Korea 
May 17—Miss Mary L. Dodson, Korea (retired. Ad- 
— i - dress: 709 West 25th Street, Austin, Texas) 
The | May 17—Rev. Joe B. Hopper, Korea 
party May 17—Miss Elizabeth McNeill, Japan 
lize)’ lay 17—Miss Mary Willodene Smith, Brazil 
- of a May 18—Rev. R. J. McMullen, China (retired. Address: 
mized 407 Pittsboro Street, Chapel Hill, North 
all for Carolina) 
39-40:1 May 20—Mrs. H. E. Pressly, Mexico 
} May 2o—Rev. John Sharp Vass, Africa 
avhet May 21—Miss Lillian C. Wells, China*-Formosa 
keep! May 23—Rev. J. H. Longenecker, Africa (retired. Ad- 
Il bei © dress: Quitman, Georgia) 
{nd y:* BMay 27—Miss Margaret H. Hopper, Korea 
, tree, May 28—Rev. E. T. Boyer, Korea 
os, ani May 28—Miss Katherine Peck, Brazil* 
> Lori May 29—Mrs. Paul S. Crane, Korea* 
lay 30—Mrs. L. B. Tate, Korea (retired. Address: 
Frostproof, Florida) 
SURVE! 
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Missionaries’ 


Birthdays March Through August 


May 30--Rev. Irvine G. Mitchell, Japan 
May 31--Mrs. William J. Anderson, Jr., Africa 
May 31—Rev. H. T. Bridgman, China* 


June 

June 1—Rev. Joseph Hopper, Korea* 

June 1—Mrs. Clarence M. Bassett, Mexico 

June 2—Mr. Robt. L. Boyd, Africa 

June 2—Miss Frances Hesser, Brazil 

June 3—Mrs. H. Petrie Mitchell, Korea 

June 3—Mrs. L. Alex McCutchen, Africa 

June 4—Rev. Langdon M. Henderlite, Brazil 

June 4—Mrs. Edward S. Currie, China (Formosa) 


8—Rev. Donald E. Williams, Brazil 

9—Mrs. J. Tinsley Smith, Jr., Africa 

g—Miss R. Elinore Lynch, China (318 W. 8th 
Street, Long Beach 13, California) 


June 
June 
June 


June 9—Rev. John Morrison, Africa* 

June 9—Mrs. Garland W. Goodrum, Africa 
June 1o—Mrs. W. C. McLauchlin, Japan 
June 11—Miss Edith Foster, Brazil 


June 11—Dr. J. Hervey Ross, Mexico 

June 12—Mrs. T. R. Taylor, Brazil 

June 13—Mrs. J. S. Nisbet, Korea (retired. Address: 
Montreat, North Carolina) 

June 14—Mr. Clarence M. Bassett, Mexico 

June 14—Miss Jo Anne Heizer, Japan 

June 15—Mrs. Wm. F. Stockwell, Africa 

June 15—Mrs. M. L. Daugherty, Brazil 

June 15—Miss Anna Farr Pipkin, Brazil 

June 17—Dr. Nettie D. Grier, China (retired. Address: 
Montreat, North Carolina) 

June 17—Mrs. Rob Roy Robertson, Africa 

June 18—Mrs. D. Lee Williamson, Brazil 

June 19—Rev. Andrew Allison, China (retired. Address: 
Box 305, Ellisville, Mississipp1) 

June 20o—Rev. Wm. F. Pruitt, Africa 

June 20—Mrs. Kenneth C. Shaver, Brazil 

June 22—Miss M. M. Johnston, China 

June 22—Mrs. C. H. Smith (retired. Address: Alvin, 
Texas) 

June 24—Mr. C. J. McClendon, Mexico 

June 24—Mrs. Wm. F. Junkin, Jr., China* 

June 25—Rev. B. C. Patterson, China (retired. Address: 
Rt. 2, Staunton, Virginia) 

June 26—Dr. Mason P. Young, China (retired. Address: 
811A N. Fant St., Anderson, South Caro- 
lina) 

June 26—Rev. Conway T. Wharton, Africa (retired. 
Address: 700—7th Street, Ballinger, Texas) 

June 27—Mrs,. F. F. Baker, Brazil 

June 27—Rev. William B. Moseley, Brazil 

June 28—Miss Katheryne L. Thompson, China-Japan 
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June 30—Mrs. Lyle W. Peterson, Japan 


July 

July 1—Miss Billy Gammon, Brazil 

July 2z—Miss Margaret Sells, Japan 

July 2—Mrs. Stephen J. Sloop, Brazil 

July 2—Rev. P. Frank Price, China (retired. Address: 


143 South McQueen St., Florence, South 
Carolina) 

2—Rev. J. M. Sydenstricker, Brazil 

4—Mrs. Joseph R. Woody, Brazil 

5—Miss Lina Boyce, Brazil* 

5--Rev. R. K. Robinson, Jr., Korea 

July 6—Mrs, Sandy Marks, Africa 

July 8—Mrs. James R. Boyce, Mexico 

July ro—Mrs. Harold Borchert, Japan 

July 11—Miss Alice J. McClelland, Mexico 

July 11:—Mrs, John Franklin Watt, Africa 

July 13—Mrs. Mark K. Poole, Africa 

July 14—Mrs. W. G. Neville, Brazil 

July 14—Mrs. L. Sherwood Taylor, Brazil 

July 15—Mrs. Plumer Smith, Africa 

July 17—Prof. R. C. Morrow, Mexico (Horse Shoe, 
North Carolina) 

July 18—Miss Ruth B. Collette, Brazil* 

July 19—Rev. J. W. Allen, Africa 

July 19—Rev. A. L. Edmiston, Africa (retired. Address: 
1618 Sylvan St., Selma, Alabama) 

July 19—Mrs. Joseph Hopper, Korea* 

July 19—Mrs. William F. Pruitt, Africa 

July 19—Rev. W. A. Ross, Mexico (retired. Address: 
Montreat, North Carolina) 

July 19—Mrs. R. M. Wilson, Korea (retired. Address: 
R.F.D. 1, Box 262, Sandston, Virginia) 

July 19—Rev. Lewis H. Lancaster, Jr., Japan 

July zo—Mr. A. M. Shive, Africa 

July 2o—Mrs. Robt. L. Boyd, Africa 

July 21—Miss Susan McD. Currell, Japan 

July 21—Mr. John H. Brady, Jr., Japan 

July 22—Rev. Bruce A. Cumming, Korea 

July 22—Miss Pauline Heflin, Brazil* 

July 23—Miss Janet Crane, Korea* 

July 24—Mrs. R. F. Cleveland, Africa 

July 24—Mrs. R. K. Robinson, Jr., Korea* 

July 28—Miss Ruth Farrior, China* 

July 28—Rev. Plumer Smith, Africa 

July 28—Rev. E. H. Gartrell, Brazil 

July 29—Rev. James N. Montgomery, China 

July 29—Dr. Wm. W. Beckner, Jr., Africa 

July 3o—Mrs. C. N, Caldwell, China (retired. Address: 
132 Winona Drive, Decatur, Georgia) 

July 30—Miss Anna McQueen, Korea (retired. Address: 
Rowland, North Carolina) 

July 31:—Rev. E. H. Hamilton, Formosa 


July 
July 
July 
July 


August 

August 1—Miss Charlotte McMurray, Africa* 
August 2—Miss Louise Miller, Korea 

August 2—Rev. William T. Mulcay, Africa 
August 2—Mrs. A. M. Shive, Africa 

August 2—Mrs, Donald Dilworth, Ecuador 


August 3—Mrs. Edward E. Lane, Brazil (retired. Ad- 


dress: Caixa 7 Campinas, Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
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August 6—Mrs. Ira M. Moore, Africa 
August 6—Miss Genevieve Marchant, Brazil 
August 9—Miss Lettie Beaty, Mexico 


August 9—Mrs. Joseph H. Spooner, Africa 

August 10o—Mrs. Homer Spencer, Mexico 

August 11—Miss Gussie Fraser, China (Formosa) 

August 11:—Mrs, Chas. McKee, Africa 

August 12—Mrs. Wm. L. Brandt, Brazil 

August 14—Mrs. Geo. R. Stuart, Jr., Africa 

August 14—Mrs. Douglas E. Charles, Brazil* 

August 15—Mrs. J. V. N. Talmage, Korea* 

August 20o—Mrs. S. C. Farrior, China (retired. Address; 
684 South Union, Concord, North Caro- 
lina) 

August 20—Miss Margaret Moore, R. N., Africa* 


August 20—Mrs. P. C. DuBose, China (retired. Address: 


Camden, South Carolina) 
August 20—Mrs. Thomas W. Foley, Brazil 
August 23—Rev. V. A. Anderson, Africa 
August 23—Rev. Lawrence G. Calhoun, Brazil 
August 23—Mrs. James A. McAlpine, Japan 
August 24—Miss Mary Garland Taylor, Brazil 
August 24—Mrs. Robert C. Shane, Brazil 
August 25—Miss Marion Wilcox, China 
August 26—Mrs. E. S. King, Africa 
August 27—Miss Mary Lee Haraughty, Japan 
August 27—Rev. S. D. Winn, Korea (retired. Address: 
Route 3, Gastonia, North Carolina) 
August 28—Mrs. James N. Montgomery, China-Formosa 
August 29—Mrs. J. R. Woodson, Brazil 
August 30—Miss Meta L. Biggar, Korea (retired. Ad- 


dress: 3227 Belfontaine, Kansas City, Mis- . 
souri } 4 


August 30—Miss Margaret Carnahan, Brazil 
August 30—Mrs. Lachlan C. Vass, Africa 
August 30—Mrs. Joseph L. Wilkerson, China* 
August 31—Mrs. Martin A. Hopkins, China* 
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The missionaries who are starred are in this country 
on furlough. As our missionaries now in the United 
States are moving from place to place, it is impossible 


to give permanent addresses so far in advance of the ~ 


birthday. The Educational Department, P. O. Box 330, 
Nashville 1, Tennessee, will be glad to supply the ad- 
dress on request near the birthday. Should these cards 
be sent to P. O. Box 330 to be forwarded, please use first- 
class postage. For those missionaries who are on the field, 
please use the addresses in the Presbyterian Survey 
every other month. 


A birthday card, unsealed and with signature only,’ ~ 


may be sent for two cents. Letters addressed to Africa, 
Japan, and Korea require five cents for the first ounce, 
or fraction of an ounce, and three cents for each addi- 
tional ounce or fraction of an ounce. Air mail letters 
can be sent to Africa, Japan, and Korea at the rate of 
25 cents per half ounce; however, air mail folders may 
be obtained at the post office for ten cents. 

Letters to Mexico are subject to the same postage rates 
and conditions which would apply to them if they wert 
addressed for delivery in the United States. Regular mai 
to Brazil is three cents per ounce, and air mail rate t0 
Brazil is ten cents per half ounce. 
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A sermon delivered by the Rev. David M. Currie on 
Sunday evening, July 13, 1952, at the invitation 
of the Directors of Religious Education Association. 


“The Scriptures Are Spectacles’ 


“Search the scriptures; for in them 


) ye think ye have eternal life; and they 
) are they which testify of me, And ye 


will not come to me, that ye might 
have life.” —John 5:39-40. 

“Search the scriptures—they are 
they which testify of me.” So spoke 
Jesus to an assembly of Jewish people 


) in Jerusalem. 


Jesus HAD A HIGH REGARD 
for the Old Testament Scriptures. 
He used them as the basis of explana- 


‘tion to the two bewildered travelers 


to Emmaus on the day of His Resur- 


> rection, for Luke tells us: 


“And beginning at Moses and all the 
prophets, he expounded unto them in 
all the scriptures the things concern- 
ing himself.” 


—Luke 24:27. 


He used them as the basis of ex- 
planation to His disciples after the 
Resurrection. Again it is Luke who 
records for us: 


“And he said unto them, These are 
the words which I spake unto you, 
while I was yet with you, that all 
things must be fulfilled, which were 
written in the law of Moses, and in 
the prophets, and in the psalms, 
concerning me, Then he opened 
their understanding, that they 
might understand the scriptures. 
And said unto them, Thus it is 
written, and thus it behoved Christ 
to suffer, and to rise from the 
dead the third day: And that re- 
pentance and remission of sins 
should be preached in his name 
among all nations, beginning at Je- 
rusalem. And ye are witnesses of 
these things.” 


—Luke 24:44-48. 
When asked by a lawyer, “Master, 


Qwhat shall 1 do to inherit eternal 


life?” Jesus directed this man’s atten- 


‘tion to the Scripture, saying: 


JANUARY, 1953 


“What is written in the law? how 
readest thou?” Luke _ 10:25-26. 


And yet with all his high regard for 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament, 
Jesus also gave new interpretations 
to these Scriptures. Two new and 
major interpretations given by Jesus 
dealt with the significance of the 
Commandments and with the respon- 
sibilities and aims of the long expected 
Messiah. With regard to several of 
the Ten Commandments Jesus said: 


“Ye have heard that it was said 
by them of old time, Thou shalt 
not—but I say unto you—” 


With regard to the long expected 
Messiah, Jesus no sooner learned from 
His disciples that they recognized 
Him as the Messiah of God that He 
said to them: 


“The Son of man must suffer 
many things, and be rejected of 
the elders and chief priests and 
scribes, and be slain and be raised 
the third day.”—Luke 9:22. 


And always Jesus’ interest in the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament 
seemed to center in their anticipation 
of and preparation for His coming. 

The early Christian fellowship also 
had a high regard for the Scripture of 
the Old Testament. Philip, the deacon 
with evangelistic interests and abilities, 
used the prophecy of Isaiah which 
he found the Ethiopian eunuch read- 
ing as the beginning point for preach- 
ing to that man Jesus Christ and 
bringing him, by the help of the 
Holy Spirit, to repentance and con- 
version. 


Tae APposTLE PAuL, schooled 
in the rabbinical use of these Scrip- 
tures, none-the-less as a Christian evan- 
gelist encouraged the people in Berea 
and elsewhere to search the Scrip- 


tures daily, to check to see whether 
these messages of good news of God’s 
love and redeeming act in Jesus Christ 
were true. 

The author of II Peter puts the mat- 
ter magnificently when he writes: 


“Moreover I will endeavor that ye 
may be able after my decease to 
have these things always in re- 
membrance. For we have not fol- 
lowed cunningly devised fables, 
when we made known unto you 
the power and coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, but were eye- 
witnesses of his majesty. For he 
received from God the Father 
honor and glory, when there came 
such a voice to him from the ex- 
cellent glory, This is my beloved 
son, in whom I am well pleased. 
And this voice which came from 
heaven we heard, when we were 
with him in the holy mount. We 
have also a more sure word of 
prophecy; whereunto ye do well 
that ye take heed, as unto a light 
that shineth in a dark place until 
the day dawn and the day star 
arise in your hearts; knowing this 
first, that no prophecy of the 
scripture is of any private inter- 
pretation. For the prophecy came 
not in old time by the will of 
man: but holy men of God spake 
as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.” —Il Peter 1:15:21. 


And the Christians of the reformed 
churches shared this high regard for 
the Scriptures. This is evidenced in 
their statements in the very opening 
paragraphs of the WESTMINSTER CON- 
FESSION OF FAITH: 


“Although the light of nature, and 
the works of creation and provi- 
dence, do so far manifest the good- 
ness, wisdom, and power of God 
as to leave men inexcusable; yet 
are they not sufficient to give that 
knowledge of God, and of his will, 
which is necessary unto salvation; 
therefore it pleased the Lord, at 
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sundry times and in divers man- 
ners, to reveal himself, and to de- 
clare that his will unto his church; 
and afterwards for the better pre- 
serving and propagating of the 
truth, and for the more sure es- 
tablishment and comfort of the 
church against the corruption of 
the flesh and the malice of Satan 
and of the world, to commit the 
same wholly unto writing; which 
maketh the Holy Scripture to be 
most necessary... .” 


And though this statement includes 
the Scriptures of the New Testament 
as well as those of the Old, these 
reformers were one with Jesus, Philip, 
Paul and the others in emphasizing the 
the central goal of all Holy Scripture: 
the predicting and reporting of God’s 
mighty acts of love in the salvation of 
rebellious men through the Incarna- 
tion, death, resurrection and ascension 
of Jesus Christ, our Redeemer. 

Well must we heed the admonition 
of Jesus to the Jews in Jerusalem: 


“Search the scripture ... for they 
are they which testify of me.” 


But also we must heed Jesus’ scath- 
ing rebuke to them: 


“for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life.” 


Tuer recarp for the Scrip- 
tures had practically become idolatry. 
They paid so much attention to the 
jots and tittles of the Scripture that 
they forgot its sense, its source, and 
its message. So engrossed had they 
become in its correct interpretation 
that they overlooked what it was the 
Scriptures themselves sought to in- 
terpret. So zealous were they to pre- 
serve intact its form that they almost 
missed the glories of its content, So 
highly did they prize the Scripture 
they became practically unable to see 
beyond it to the God it endeavoured 
to reveal. So greatly did they revere 
the written record they were unpre- 
pared to comprehend or accept any 
fresh and current revelation of the 
same eternal God. 

Jesus bade the people of His day on 
earth to search the Scripture, stating 
explicitly that they testified of Him. 
But He chided them severely with the 
words: “For in them ye think ye 
have eternal life.” 

The reformers, even with their high 
esteem and reverent regard for the 
Scripture saw the folly of trusting 
them alone for salvation and as the 
giver of eternal life. 


aa 





Church Membership Increase 


Indications that nothing in the 
United States is growing as fast as 
religion, is giving by the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the U. S. A. The annual Yearbook of 
American Churches reveals that nearly 
three out of five Americans are mem- 
bers of a religious body. The Year- 
book was published Sept. 15. 

Religion had 88,673,005 adherents 
at the end of 1951, an increase of 1,- 
842,515 over the previous year, or 
about 58 per cent of the population. 
Benson Y. Landis, editor of the Year- 
book, points out that church mem- 
bership has been growing at the rate 
of two per cent a year for the past 
eleven years and is outstripping the 
growth of population. For instance, in 
1951, the estimated increase in popu- 
lation was only 1.7 per cent, compared 
with church growth of two per cent. 





“The whole counsel of God’s con- 
cerning all things necessary for his 
own glory, man’s salvation, faith, 
and life, is either expressly set 
down in Scripture, or by good and 
necessary consequence may be de- 
duced from Scripture: unto which 
nothing at any time is to be added, 
whether by new revelations of the 
Spirit, or traditions of men. Never- 
theless we acknowledge the in- 
ward illumination of the Spirit of 
God to be necessary for the saving 
understanding of such things as 
are revealed in the word... .” 

—CONFESSION OF FAITH, Chapter I, 

Paragraph VI. 


How ZEALOUS THE REFORM- 
ERs and their succeeding generations 
were in their efforts to place the in- 
strument of the Scriptures into the 
hands of the peoples of the world in 
their own language for the Holy 
Spirit’s interpretation! Wycliffe, Tyn- 
dale, Coverdale and their associates 
were succeeded in 1611 by the great 
collection of scholars who produced 
the English version of the Scriptures 
known as the King James Version; 
and hear these scholars’ words of com- 
mendation and praise to former trans- 
Jators which they inscribed in their 
Preface to the 1611 Version: 


“We are so farr off from con- 
demning any of their labours that 
traueiled before vs in this kinde, 
either in this land or beyond sea 

. . that we acknowledge them to 





have beene raised vp of God... 
and that they deserve to be had 
of vs and of posteritie in ever- 
lasting remembrance, . . . There- 


force blessed be they, and most q 


honoured be their name, that 
breake the yce and give the onset 
vpon that which helpeth forward 
be their saving of soules. Now 
what can bee more _ auaileable 
thereto, than to deliuer Gods 


booke vwnto Gods people in a : 


tongue which they vnderstand? 


So, if we building vpon their ; 


foundation that went before vs, 


and being holpen by their labours, ; 


doe endeavour to make that better 
which they left so good; no man, 
we are sure, hath cause to mis- 
like us; they, we perswade our- : 
sclues, if they were aliue, would | 
thanke vs. 

For is the kingdome of God be- 
come words or syllables? Why } 
should wee be in bondage to them 
if we may be free... ?” 


To the long list of such translators 
we can today add Chalmers Vinson, 
C. L. Crane, L. A. McMurray of our 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
States who are now placing the in- 
strument of the Scriptures in the 
hands of the people of Africa in| ~ 
their dialect for the use of the Holy 
Spirit. Together with these are the 
efforts of thousands of others who in 
their devotion to God Almighty have 
brought forth versions of the Scrip- — 
ture in over 1100 tongues and dia — 
lects. 

Yet how we need to heed the chid- 
ing of Jesus in our day with regard | 
to the Scriptures: “For in them ye | 
think ye have eternal life”! 


Are NOT MANY OF Us in our 
day tempted to idolize the Scriptures 
in much the same way as did the Jews 
of Jesus’ day? Do not many of us 
tend to pay so much attention to the 
words and phrases of some version 
of the Scripture that we forget the 
Source, the sense, and the message of 
the Scripture? Do not many of us be-' 
come so engrossed in the correct in- 
terpretation of written phrases that 
we overlook what the Scriptures ~ 
themselves seek to interpret? ’ 

Have any of you become so zealous 7 
to preserve the Scriptures in a certait 
form that you have missed the real’ 7 
glories of its content? Do you so re 
vere the written record that you af 
unprepared to comprehend or accept 
any fresh and current revelation of 
the Scriptures by the Holy Spirit 
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SURVEY 


How can we make today the mis- 
takes of the Jewish people of Jesus’ 
time and idolize the Scripture and 
think that in them we have eternal 
life?—for which version of the Scrip- 
ture will we idolize—Moffatt’s, Good- 
speed’s, the German version of 
Luther, the American Revised Ver- 
sion of 1902, the English Authorized 
Version of 1611, the Revised Stand- 
ard Version of 1946 and 1952? Or will 
we hold up for our idolatry the ori- 
ginal versions of Hebrew and Greek 
which alone our Confession of Faith 
says are authentic? 

No—let us heed the chiding of our 
Lord and see the Holy Scripture as 
only an instrument—but an indispen- 
sable instrument—in the hands of the 
Holy Spirit . . . an instrument by 
which the Holy Spirit can confront 
us and all men with God our Father 
and Jesus Christ, our Redeemer. 

If you will, the Scriptures are spec- 
tacles—glasses through which our 
myoptic, astigmatic, yes, our crossed 
eyes, can have brought into clear 
focus the revelation of God in Christ. 
We must have these glasses; but for 
heaven’s sake don’t worship the 
glasses. We must have these glasses; 
but for heaven’s sake don’t dread to 
polish them on occasion to remove 
distracting dirt, dust and grime. These 
glasses don’t save! Fix your eyes, your 
mind, your soul on that which lies 
beyond the Scripture and which they 
are given to reveal. 

Jesus said to the Jews: Search the 
scripture, for in them ye think ye 
have eternal life, and they are they 
which testify of me; and ye will not 
come to me that ye might have life. 

No written word of man, even in- 
spired by God, can save a sinful 
soul. Only as the Holy Spirit seals in 
faith the written word to a searching 
soul as an instrument to introduce 
him to the Incarnate, risen Redeemer 
can he receive salvation. 


“And ye will not come to me that 
ye might have life.’ Ponder these 
words of the Lord Jesus. Do you stop 
short of Him? Is a particular version 
of the Scripture your idol, a barrier 
to keep you from the redeeming pres- 
ence of the Lord Himself? Is any 
particular creed of men, however 
drawn from the Scripture, your idol, 
an obstruction obscuring from you 
the gracious presence of the risen 
Lord? Is any formulation of a vow of 
any church court, however based upon 
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The Rev. David M. Currie is Director of the 
Department of Campus Christian Life in the 
Division of Higher Education of the Church’s 
Board of Christian Education. He was pastor 
at Westminster Church in Austin, Texas, prior 
to taking his present post. 


the written word of Scripture, your 
idol, a road block on your pilgrim- 
age to an empty tomb to meet the 
risen, redeeming Lord? 


How FEARLESSLY the re- 
formers wrote in the WESTMINSTER 
LARGER CATECHISM their testimony 
that the Scripture was but an instru- 
ment in the hands of the Holy Spirit. 
Hear how they decreed: 


“The Scriptures manifest them- 
selves to be the word of God, by 
their majesty and purity; by the 
consent of all the parts, and the 
scope of the whole, which is to 
give all glory to God; by their 
light and power to convince the 
convert sinners, to comfort and 
build up believers unto Salvation. 
But the Spirit of God, bearing wit- 
ness by and with the Scriptures in 
the heart of man, is alone able fully 
to persuade it that they are the 
very word of God.” 

—LARGER CATECHISM. 


“Ye will not come to me that ye 
might have life.” 


No written word of Scripture pre- 
vailed to redeem Saul of Tarsus from 
a life of zealous malice and confused 
despair. It was an encounter on the 
Damascus road with the living Lord 
which converted him and the spoken 
word of faithful Ananias which placed 
him within the Christian fellowship. 

The Apostle Peter was reclaimed 


from his black humiliation and haunt- 
ing sorrow by no written word of 
Scripture, but by an encounter with 
the gentle but persistent risen Lord. 

And though you and I today have 
the written record of the birth, life, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus, it is 
not this record which can convert, 
convict or convince us. 


I. IS NOT THE SCRIPTURE 
that supports faith in Jesus. It is Jesus, 
through the reality of His life on earth 
and the glory of His living presence 
which supports one’s faith in the 
Scripture. 

The written record, apart from the 
risen Lord and the Holy Spirit, is like 
glasses in a totally dark room on a 
pitch black night in the bottom of a 
subterranean cave. 

You understand, the glasses, as the 
Scripture, are only a thing. You and 
I can touch them, polish them, take 
them apart, or even refuse to use 
them. They, themselves, do not make 
sight a thing to be desired. Only light 
and a vista make sight a thing to be 
desired. 

In like manner, it is not the Scrip- 
ture which gives life. The Lord Jesus 
truly said: “I am the way, the truth 
and the life; no man cometh unto the 
Father but by me.” In Him we meet 
not a thing, but a person; not an idea, 
but a living reality; not a credal state- 
ment, but a commanding Saviour. The 
Holy Spirit uses the Scriptures as an 
instrument to lead us to Him—but 
we come not to a cold fact or a rea- 
soned conclusion—we come to a com- 
pelling figure—a redeeming Christ. 
Not something we can handle, manip- 
ulate, adjust and polish; but someone 
who can forgive, regenerate and com- 
mand us. 

This matchless Master calls to all— 
calls through the Scripture, to be sure, 
but it is He, not they, who calls. He 
calls to all... to you, to your neigh- 
bors, to your church school pupils, to 
your business associates, to those peo- 
ple of the world, unknown to you 
but yearned for by Him. He calls— 
Do not let Him say of you: 


“Ye will not come to me that ye 
might have life.” 
Rather, breathe the prayer and act 
upon it: 


“Beyond the sacred page, I seek 
Thee, Lord, 

My spirit pants for Thee, O 
Living Word.” END 
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Diary 
(Continued from page 10) 


times,” he said, “and I have not always 
lived up to my religion, but I am not 
ashamed to say I am a Protestant.” 

We had Sr. Munos, his five chil- 
dren and the barber at our hymn 
singing this afternoon. Sr. Munos 
knows almost every hymn in the 
book and his children know many. 
He is going to take his wife up to 
the Woods tonight to hear their Gos- 
pel records. Maybe he can help us 
find a room where we can have serv- 
ices. 


August 11. The days are entirely 
too short. Today there were between 
45 and 50 people here. Many wanted 
to see the doctor, others just came to 
look and eighteen were children who 
wanted to play! There is no directed 
play of any kind in this town and 
the children love the toys and games 
here. Johnny Wood would like to 
have a Youth Center where children 
and young people could have good 
wholesome play. We think it is an 
excellent idea, too. All the town has 
to entertain the young people is a 
picture show once or twice a week, 
a pool hall, and a number of saloons. 
Several have mentioned that they 
wish they had something better. 


August 15. This is even more of a 
center than we realized. People come 
up here from as far as the coast and 
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FOOD AND MEDICAL SUPPLIES FOR INDIA, gift of churches through 
CROP (Christian Rural Overseas Relief, agency of Church World 
Service of the National Council of Churches) are unloaded in Bom- 
bay. Mrs. Pandit, former Indian Ambassador to U.S., is shown un- 
slinging wheat bags after they were unloaded at Alexandria. RNS 


down from the mountains as far as 
Tlapa and Chilapa. Indians from two 
tribes and Negroes from the coastal 
region come to buy and sell. Planes 
buzz in and out all day and they tell 
us a new airline from Mexico City 
and Acapulco is starting next week. 
When James asks a patient how he 
came from some village the other side 
of the rivers the answer is nearly 
always “by plane.” There are be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty air- 
strips in this region—yet there are 
no roads! Straight from the donkey 
to the plane—and they think less of 
it than we do. 

When we see the people pouring 
into town on market day and listen 
to their pleas for medical and spirit- 
ual help we feel so inadequate. Al- 
most every week James hears the 
question, “When can you start work 
in Xochislahuaca?” They offer a 
house for the clinic and plenty of 
patients. Yet it is five hours each way 
by horseback to reach the village. In 
a plane it’s only 15 minutes—if we 
had a plane! People from four vil- 
lages have already invited us to have 
clinics or services in their homes— 
and all have said to come by plane. 
There is enough work in this region 
for this generation and several more. 
The fields are white already to har- 
vest—but the laborers are so few! 
Only one doctor and one preacher. 
Oh, dear Father, send us more work- 
ers and more efficient means of tak- 
ing Thy blessed Word to this long- 
neglected people. END 


MODERN “ARK” SAILS FOR AFRICA, gift of Baptist layman Robert 
G. le Tourneau. It will carry Christianity and modern farming 
methods to Liberian jungle where the noted churchman (builder 
of world’s biggest earth-moving equipment) says hungry natives 
will lend more willing ear to Christianity if they are better fed. 





AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY | 


Koreans to Receive Gospels 


Arrangements have been made for 
the American Bible Society to send 
160,000 copies of a Korean illustrated 
Gospel of Luke to Korea. The books 
will be turned over to the Korean 
Bible Society in Pusan for distribution 
to Korean schools and Sunday schools, 
These Gospels have been produced in 
the new spelling (Han Kuhl), a 
simplified form of the language more 
easily understood by the man in the 


street and used by the Government | — 
in the schools. t | 


The Bible Society’s plans call for 
an additional shipment of 175,000 
copies of this Christian textbook for 
the Koreans. 


Scriptures to Boy Scouts 


A spot check made by one of the | 


district secretaries of the American 
Bible Society during two weeks of 
duty as a Naval Reserve Chaplain, 
showed that only one in 27 recruits 
reporting to the Naval Training Sta- 
tion had his own Testament. The 
Bible Society has for years supplied | 
New Testaments to all new trainees 


who have no Scriptures. To help 


this situation of Bibleless service men 
even before they come of service age, 
the Bible Society is increasing its dis- 
tribution of Scripture portions among 
Boy Scouts. Last year 10,500 Gospels ’ 
were distributed to interested young | 
readers by Boy Scout Chaplains. 
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World Missions at Work 





Africa 


CONGO MISSION 


Bibanga Station, 1917 


‘Address: A. P. C. Mission, Bibanga, 
Via Mwena Ditu, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Allen, _ Virginia 

Carper, Rev. Day 

Sean Miss Margaret L. (R.N.) 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. A. 

Rule, Dr. and Mrs. William, ITT 
Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (R.N.) 
Stixrud, Mr. and Mrs. T. W. 
Templeton, Miss Elizabeth 
*Vandegrift, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 


Bulape Station, 1915 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Bulape, 
MWEKA, Congo Belge, Afric) 

DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Delforge, Miss Lucienne 
Goodrum, Mr. and Mrs. Garland 
*Lewis, Miss Florence 
*McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Jr. 
Mulcay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. 
*Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
Nelson, Dr. and Mrs. Henry S. 
Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
*Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N.) 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. 
Worth, Miss Ruth 


Kakinda, 1948 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Kakinda, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
*Boehler, Miss Emily 
Longenecker, Miss Alice (R.N.) 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
*Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt 
Muris, Miss Jacqueline 
Savels-Burke, Mrs. Martha 
*Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. William C. 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


Kasha Station, 1935 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Kasha, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S. 
Reily, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. R. 
Stixrud, Mrs. T. Th. (R.N.) 


Leopoldville 


(Address: La Librarie Evangelique au 
Congo, Agence du Conseil Protestant du 
Congo, Boite Postale, No. 123, Leopold- 

ville, Congo Belge, Africa) 
*Boyd, Mrs. Robert L. 


Lubondai Station, 1924 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Lubondai, 
TSHIMBULU, Congo Belge, Africa) 


tClapp, Mrs. Allen W. 


Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
Fulson, Miss Nan (R.N.) 
tHertwig, Mrs. Maria P. 

{Kelley, Mr. Ben, Jr. 

McDonald, Miss Nolie 

McLean, Rev. and Mrs. David A. 
*Moore, Miss Margaret W. (R.N.) 
Pritchard, Mr. and Mrs. John C. 
Pruitt, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Shepard, Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. 
Smithwick, Dr. Gladys 
*Sthreshley, Mrs. Charles A. 


Luebo Station, 1891 


(Address: A. P. C. M., LUEBO, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 


)*Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 


McKee, Rev. and Mrs, Charles T. 

McMurray, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
Miller, Dr. and Mrs. John Knox 

Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 


tPunt, Rev. and Mrs. Harry M. 


Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. Rob Roy 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 

Vass, Mr. and Mrs. John S. 

Vass, Rev. and Mrs. Lachlan C., Jr. 
White, Dr. and Mrs. Carleton 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. 8S. H. 
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Luluabourg, 1946 
(Address: A. P. C. M., LULUABOURG, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
Brunkhurst, Miss Audrey 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 
Crawford, Miss Mary B. 
Halverstadt, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. 
*tRice, Miss Madge 


Mboi Station, 1937 
(Address: A. P. C. M., LULUABOURG, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 

Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 

Fisch, Miss Clara 

Hampton, Miss Julia S. (R.N.) 
Hobson, Rev. J. K. 

Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin 


Moma Station, 1942 
(Address: Moma, LUISA, [Par Kam- 
ponde Gare] Congo Belge, Africa) 

King, Dr. and Mrs. Robert R. 
*McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
McElroy, Miss Lucile (R.N.) 

Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 
Reinhold, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 


Muteto Station, 1912 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Mutoto, 

LULUABOURG, Congo Belge, Africa) 
English, Dr. Hugh G. K. 

McElroy, Rev. W. F., Sr. 

Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 

Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer 
Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R., Jr. 
Wiggs, Miss Blanche Torrey (R.N.) 


Study in Brussels 
(Address: c/o Bureau des Missions Pro- 
testantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue du 
Champs-de-Mars, Brussels, Belgium) 
Beckner, Dr. and Mrs. W. W., Jr. 
Bolton, Mr. and Mrs. Eric 8. 
Jung, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. 
Marks, Dr. and Mrs. Sandy C. 
Moore, Miss Doris 
Saunders, Mr. and Mrs. Manford 


Uo 


Brazil 


. 


STUDY IN BRAZIL—CAMPINAS 


Brandt, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. L. 

Gonzales, Miss Elisa 

Guthrie, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 

Price, Rev. and Mrs. Byron T. 

Smith, Miss Willodene 

Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 

(Address: Caixa Postal No. 15, 

Campinas, Este de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 

Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 376, Campinas, 

Este de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 


Rio de Janeiro 
Gammon, Miss Billie H. 
(Address: Igeja Crista Presbiteriana Do 
Brazil, Secretaria Geral Da Mocidade, 
Rua Alzira Brandao, 35—Tijuca, Rio de 
Janeiro, D.F., Brazil) 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 


Alfenas Station, 1946 


Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
(Address: — Gerais, 
razi 


Bambui Station 


Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. John 
Tinley, Miss Mary Elizabeth 





(Address: Bambui, E. de Minas, Brazil) 





Cambuquira Station, 1942 
Marchant, Miss Genevieve 


(Address: Cambuquira, Sul de Minas, 
Brazil) 


Campo Belo Station, 1920 
Heflin, Miss Pauline 
Shaver, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. 
(Address: Campo Belo, E. de Minas, 
Brazil) 


Dourados Station, 1930 
*Peck, Miss Katherine 
Stout, Mr. and Mrs. John 
*Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
(Address: Dourados, Mato Grosso, via 
amp Grande, Brazil) 


Lavras Station, 1893 

*Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret 

Coit, Mr. A. B., Jr. 

Hopkins, Mr. and Mrs. David J. 
McLane, Rev. and Mrs. C. Rogers 
Romer, Miss Mildred 

Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 


(Address: Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


Varginha Station, 1921 
Cockrell, Miss Susan 
Foster, Miss Edith 
(Address: Varginha, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 


Fortaleza 
*Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline 
Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. B. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 629, Fortaleza 
eara, Brazil) 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 
*Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. R. 
Boyd, Miss Nancy A. 
Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
*Smith, Miss Mary Virginia 
Spach, Mr. and Mrs. Jule C. 

(Address: Garanhuns, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 


Natal 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Hoge 


(Address: Caixa Postal 88, Natal, 
Rio Grande do Norte, Brazil) 


Recife Station (Pernambuco), 1873 

*Collette, Miss Ruth Burton 

Foley, Rev. and Mrs. Thomas W. 

Mason, Miss Gertrude 8. 

Pipkin, Miss Ann 

Taylor, Miss Charlotte 

Taylor, Miss Mary Garland 
(Address: Colegio Evangelico, Agnes 

Erskine, Recife, E. de Pernambuco, 

Brazil) 

Crow, Rev. and Mrs, Jon K. 
*Henderlite, Rev. L. M. 

Shane, Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 
Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 
(Address: Caixa 4385, Recife, E. de 

Pernambuco, Brazil) 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 


Anapolis 


Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. T. Reichardt 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 


(Address: Caixa Postal 222, Anapolis 
Est. de Goiaz, Brazil) 
Araxa Station 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Blake 


(Address: Caixa 136, Araxa, Minas 
Gerais, Brazil) 


Carmo do Paranahyba 


Butler, Rev. and Mrs. Charles R., Jr. 


(Address: Carmo do Paranahyba, 
Minas, Brazil) 





Monte Carmelo Station, 1950 
Charles, Rev. and Mrs. Douglas E. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 86, Monte 
Carmelo, Minas Gerais, Brazil) 
Patrocinio Station, 1925 


Gartrell, Rev. and Mrs. E. H., Jr. 
Hesser, Miss Frances EF. 

Hodges, Miss Vivian 

Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 
*Little, Miss Martha 

Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. L. Sherwood 
*Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


(Address: Caixa 12, Patrocinio, KE. de 
Minas, Brazil) 
Paracatu 
Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 
(Address: Caixa 20, Paracatu, I. de 
Minas, Brazil) 
Uberlandia, 1932 


Viser, Rey. and Mrs. John G. 
Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R. 


(Address: Caixa Postal 36, Uberlandia 
Minas, Brazil) 
Uruana 
Coblentz, Rev. and Mrs. Paul J. 


(Address: Uruana, Est. de Goias, 
Brazil) 


ae, 
h e 
China 
CHINA MISSION 
Chinkiang Station, 1883 
(Address: Chinkiang, Kiangsu, China) 
*Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N.) 
*Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 
Foochow, Fu 
(Address: Foochow Fu, China) 
*Iverson, Dr. Lalla 
c/o Dr. E. P. Hayes 
Formosa 


ttArmstrong, Mrs. O. V. 

Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. S. 
ttHamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
(Address: 94 Section 2, North Chung 

Shan Road, Taipei, Taiwan) 
ttMizell, Miss Marguerite 
*itMontgomery, Rev. and Mrs. J. N. 
TiSells, Miss Margaret 


(Address: 94 Section 2, North Chung 
Shan Road, Taipei, Taiwan) 
+tStribling, Miss Frances 
+7+Wilcox, Miss Marion 
(Address: 2 of 94 Chung Shan Road, 
Mackay Hospital, Taipeh, Formosa) 
t+tHudson, Rev. and Mrs. George A. 


(Address: 45 Mackay Street, Tamsui, 
Formosa) 


+tFraser, Miss Gussie 
*i+Wells, Miss Lillian C. 


(Address: 43 Mackay Street, Tamsui 
Formosa) 
Haichow Station, 1908 
(Address: Haichow, Kiangsu, China) 


Hangchow Station, 1867 
(Address: Hangchow, Chekiang, China) 
*Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 

Hwainanfu Station, 1904 
(Address: Hwaianfu, Kiangsu, China) 

Hwai-Yin Station, 1887 

(Address: Hwai-Yin [Tsingkiangpu] 
Kiangsu, China) 
*Talbot, Mrs. A. A. 
Kashing Station, 1895 
(Address: Kashing, Chekiang, China) 
*Wilkerson, Dr. and Mrs. Joseph L. 


Kiangyin Station, 1895 
(Address: Kiangyin, Kiangsu, China) 
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Shanghal[Station, 1947 
(Kddress: 1694Yuen§¥Ming Yuen" Road, 
Shanghai, China) 

*Farrior, Miss Ruth 

*Lancaster, Rev. and"Mrs. Lewig H. 
*Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 

14 Wanping Road, Shanghai 18, Ch na 


Soochow Station, 1872 
(Address: Soochow, Kiangsu, China) 


Suchowfu Station, 1896 
(Address: Suchowfu, Kiangsu, China) 


Taichow Station, 1908 
(Address: Taichow, Kiangsu, via 
Chinkiang, China) 

*Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
*Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robert P. 


Tenghsien Station 
(Address: Tenghsien, Shantung, China) 


Wusih 
(Address: Mei Yuan, Wusih, Ku, 


ina) 
*Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. Martin A. 


—o— 


Ecuador 


Dilworth, Rev. and Mrs. Donald R. 


(Address: Hacienda Picalqui, 
Tabacundo, Ecuador) 


—o— 


Japan 
JAPAN MISSION 


Gifu Station, 1917 


McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
6 Kokonoe-Cho, 1 Chome, Gifu, Japan 


Kobe Station, 1890 


Barksdale, Rev. and Mrs. John O. 

1478 Shironomae, Mikage Cho, Hi- 

gashi, Nada Ku, Kobe, ~ 

Blake, Miss Mary Elizabet 

3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 

Borchert, Rev. and Mrs. Harold 

1478 Shironomae, Mikage Cho, Hi- 

gashi-Nada Ku, Kobe, J 

Brady, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 

3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 

Kobe, Japan 

Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Frank A.., Jr. 

1 Yamada-Cho, 3 Chome, Nada Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 

Connell, Juanita 

3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 

Heizer, Miss Jo Anne 

3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 

Lancaster, Rey. and Mrs. Lewis H., Jr. 
56/8 Kejime Nishi-Hirano aza, Mikage 
Cho, Higashi-Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 

Magruder, Rev. James T. 

3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 




















*On furlough. 
**Civilian Chaplain, Korean Army. 
ttTemporary assignment. 
tTeacher of missionary children. 
{Associate and short term worker. 





McCall, Rev. Donald ? 
3 Kumochi Cho, 1,Chome, Fukiai! Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 4 

MeLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 

112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 

MeNeill, Miss Elizabeth 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, 

Ikuta Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Montgomery, Miss Virginia H. 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome 
Ikuta Ku, Kobe, Japan 


Kochi Station, 1885 

Buckland, Miss Ruth 

Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
itThompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
(Address: 116 Shigatsuda, Hongu Cho, 

Kochi, Japan 
Peterson, Rev. and Mrs. Lyle W. 
87 Takajo Machi, Kochi, Japan 


Komatsujima 
Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. William P. 


(Address: Iuchi besso nai, Yamadhuden, 
Komatsujima shi, Tokushima Ken, 
Japan) 


Marugame Station, 1920 


(Address: 439 Nakafu, Marugame, 
Kagawa Ken, Japan) 
Cogswell, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 

439 Nakabu, Marugame, Kagawa Ken, 
Japan 

ttTaylor, Rev. and Mrs. Arch B., Jr. 
167 Kamijikata Cho, Marugame Shi, 
Kagawa Ken, Japan 


Nagoya Station, 1887 
Archibald, Miss Margaret 
Kinjo College, Omori, Moriyama Cho, 
Higashi P.O., Nagoya, Japan 
Baldwin, Rev. and Mrs. Walter P., Jr. 
1 of 31 Maruya Cho, 4 Chome, 
Showa Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
116 Yagoto Cho, 2 Chome, Kasugai Shi, 
Aichi Ken, Japan 
tFultz, Miss Mary Catherine 
33 Chikara Machi, 4 Chome, Higashi 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
Gunn, Miss Annie Coline 
Kinjo College, Omori, Moriyama Cho, 
Higashi P.O., Nagoya, Japan 
Mitchell, Rev. Irvine G. 
Higashi Machi, Nakatsugawa Shi, Gifu 
Ken, Japan 
Smythe, Mrs. L. C. M. 
33 Chikara Machi, 4 Chome, Higashi 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 


Takamatsu Station, 1898 


(Address: 65 Saiwai Cho, Roku Bancho, 
Takamatsu, Japan) 


Haraughty, Miss Mary Lee 


Zentsuji 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 


Shikoku Christian College, Ikuno, 
Zentsuji, Kagawa Ken, Japan 


Korea 


(The following address fare correct’as of 
November 1, 1952.) 


IN THE STATES ON FURLOUGH 
*Bush, Dr. and Mrs. Ovid B. (Chunju) 
*Crane, Dr. and Mrs. Paul 8. (Chunju) 
*Fontaine, Miss Lena Chunju) 
*Greene, Miss Willie B. Chunju) 
*Hopper, Mrs. Joe B. (Chunju) 
*Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Howard B.., Jr. 
(Chunju) 
*Winn, Miss Emily (Cbunju) 
*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V.N 


(Kwangj") 
Hopper, Mrs. Joseph Mokpo) 
*Hopper, Miss Margaret tMokpo} 
*McMurpby, Miss Ada Mokpo) 
*Talmage, Miss Janet (Mokpo) 

*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. John E. 
(Mokpo) 

*Robinson, Rev. and Mrs. R. K. 

(Mokpo) 
*Crane, Miss Janet ene 
*Miller, Miss Louise B. Soonchun) 


TEMPORARILY IN JAPAN 
Boyer, Mrs. E. T. 
Shikoku Christian College, Ikuno, 
Zentsuji, Kagawa Ken, Japan 
Codington, Mrs. Herbert 
56/8 Kejime Nishi Hirano aza, Mikage 
Cho, Higashi-Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
STUDY IN JAPAN 
Tokyo 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. Thompson 
Pettis, Rev. and Mrs. E. W. 
(Address: 205 Denenchofu 2 Chome, 
Ohta Ku, Tokyo, Japan) 
Crim, Rev. and Mrs. Keith R. 
Mitchell, Mrs. H. Petrie 
(Address: House 137, Gekko Cho, 
Meguro Ku, Tokyo, Japan) 
IN KOREA 
Chunju Station, 1896 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Chulla 
Pukdo, Chunju, Korea) 
Hopper, Rev. Joe B. 
Lindler, Miss Gene N. 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 


Kwangju Station, 1904 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Yang 
Nim Dong, Chulla Namdo, Kwangju, 

Korea) 
Codington, Dr. Herbert 
Cumming, Mrs. Bruce A. 
Mitchell, Mr. H. Petrie 
Root, Miss Florence 


Soonchun Station, 1913 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Chulla 
Namdo, Soonchun, Korea) 

Boyer, Rev. E. T. 
Scott, Rev. Jack Brown 


Taegu Station 

(Address: Presbyterian Theological _ 
Seminary, Kyungsan Pukdo, Taegu, £ 

Korea) 

Hopper, Rev. Joseph 
(Address: 5th M.P. Service Co., APO 
301-1 c/o PM, San Francisco, California) 

**Cumming, Rev. Bruce 








POSTAL RATES 
Letters addressed to Africa, China, Japan, and Korea require 5 cents for the 


first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, an 


3 cents for each additional ounce or 


fraction of an ounce. Air-mail letters can be sent to Africa, China, Japan, and 
Korea at the rate of 25 cents per half ounce; however, air-mail folders may be 


obtained at the post office for 10 cents. 


Letters to Mexico are subject to the same postage rates and conditions which 
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Mexico 


MEXICO MISSION 


Chilapa Station 
McClelland, Miss Alice J. 


(Address: 2 Norte No. 407, Chilapa, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 


Cuernavaca Station, 1938 
Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Edson, Jr. 
Colonia Vergel, Nogal, 23, 
Cuernavaca, Morelos, Mexico 
Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z. V. 
Nickles, Miss Florence 


los, Mexico 


Cuetzala 
Beaty, Miss Mildred (R.N.) 
Pemberton, Miss Helen 
(Address: Cuetzala, Guerrero, Mexico) 


Morelia Station, 1919 
McBee, Miss Mary Kathryn (R.N.) 
Ross, Dr. and Mrs. J. Hervey 
Smith, Miss Iona (R.N.) 
Spencer, Rev. and Mrs. Homer A. 
(Address: Sanatorio ‘‘La Luz,” Morelia, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 


Ometepec 


Boyce, Dr. and Mrs. James R. 
Calle Miguel Hidalgo 18 
Ometepec, Guerrero, Mexico 

Wood, Rev. and Mrs. John B. 
Calle Vincente Guerrero 
Ometepec, Guerrero, Mexico 


San Luis Potosi 


Gray, Miss Katherine C. 
Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 


Potosi, 8.L.P., Mexico) 


Taxco Station 


(Address: Alarc6n No. 5, 
Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico) 


Pressly, Rev. and Mrs. Henry Elliott 


Tixtla 
Yeaworth, Miss Ivy V. 


(Address: Independencia 1, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 


Tixtla, 


Teloloapan 
(Address: Madero 7, Teloloapan, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 
Bassett, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence M. 
Hoverson, Mr. and Mrs. Richard R. 
Colonia Pinzon 21, ’ 
Teloloapan, Guerrero, Mexico 
McClendon, Rev. and Mrs. C. J. 


Toluca 
*Beaty, Miss Lettie 
Dixon, Miss Sara 


(Address: Pino Saurez 13 Altos, Toluca, 
Mexico, Mexico) 





would apply to them if they were addressed for delivery in the United States 
Regular mail to Brazil is 3 cents per ounce, and air-mail rates to Brazil are 10 


cents per half ounce. 


Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double cards to China: 
Japan, and Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. me 
Commercial papers 1}4 cents for each 2 ounces with a minimum charge of 5 


cents. 


Registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 


For Africa and Mexico, address to station direct. 

For Brazil we do not advise the use of parcel post. P 

Consult local postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and requirements 
of declaration for custom duties, all of which appear in the latest Postal Guide. 
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(Address: Morelos 3, Cuernavaca, More. | 
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(Address: Iturbide 47, Int. 11, San Luis | 
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GOSAU: 


An Experiment in International Living 


HAT IS GOSAU TO YOU: 


A vacation spot? A point on a map? 
Or, just a name? You will get a differ- 
ent answer from everyone. A. geog- 
rapher would tell you that Gosau is a 
small village in the Salzleammergut, 
the lake district of Austria, centering 
around the musical city of Salzburg. 
He might add that it straggles along 
a high mountain valley tucked in 
among the Dachstein Mountains. At 
the head of the valley is the Gosau 
Sea, a beautiful lake fed by water 
melted from the permanent snow 
fields in the mountains. An economist 
might say that here are the salt mines 
and timber lands which supply the 
country with much of its wealth. An 
historian would point to it as an early 
center of the Protestant movement, 
enjoying a certain amount of protec- 
tion because of the importance of the 
salt industry, but suffering terribly 
from intermittent persecution by the 
Roman Church. 

However, I want to tell you about 
only one group of people ‘and what 
they did in a few weeks last summer. 
Let me introduce my friends. They 
came to Gosau from all over the 
world. (From five continents and 
fourteen countries, for those of you 
who like figures.) The organizer and 
iainspring of the group was Peter 
\\reyssig, a theological student from 
Germany. His masterful chairman- 
ship, keen insight, and ability for suc- 

“inetly summarizing our hazy ideas 

vere a solid core on which all of us 
rehed. Our two background speakers 

vere another stabilizing force: Mary 
lesse of England, talking to us on 
origins of scientific humanism, 

id Russell Chandran of India, ex- 
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By J. J. MURRAY, Jr. 


plaining modern theological thought. 


I WISH THERE WERE TIME 
to introduce — everyone: Aaron 
Mwenya from Rhodesia, one of the 
first pupils of a new mission school; 
Demetrius Liarommatis, bringing the 
interestingly different viewpoint of 
the Greek Orthodox Church; Roger 
Opie, Rhodes Scholar from Australia, 
who kept us on the mark in eco- 
nomics and politics; a boy from be- 
hind the iron curtain whose name I 


J. J. Murray, Jr., Rhodes Scholar, 
son of Dr. and Mrs. J. J. Murray of 
Lexington, Virginia, gained new in- 
sight into world missions as a mem- 
ber of a World’s Student Christian 
Federation Study Chalet at Gosau, 
Austria, last summer. 


cannot mention; Mattias Tvestane, 
who cycled down from Norway; and 
all the rest. Of course you would 
want to meet the people from our 
own church: Jane Dowell and Ralph 
Person from Texas and Barbara Hall 
from Kentucky. 

I have been trying to decide why 
the Gosau chalet was unique among 
conferences. There were a number of 
unusual circumstances. It was a study 
conference with little formal speak- 
ing and considerable time for reading 
and unplanned discussion, but that 
was not the unique thing. It consisted 
wholly of students drawn from all 
over the world, but that wasn’t it. 
It was longer (three weeks) than most 
conferences, but that wasn’t it. I be- 
lieve that the thing which struck me 
as new and different was the freedom 
of the “conference mind’—freedom 
from intellectual prejudice of all 
kinds. It was not the tolerance that is 


born of no conviction, for most of 
the group were intelligent and dedi- 
cated Christians; but it was the tol- 
erance that recognizes differences and 
attempts to draw out the good inher- 
ent in other systems of thought. This 
habit of mind, so easily lost in reli- 
gious gatherings, is what I hope to 
retain longest of all that passed 
Gosau. 


Sci WAS THE FRAME- 
WorRK within which we attempted to 
discuss that oldest of philosophical 
questions: “What 1s Man?” The 
chalet theme grew out of a realiza- 
tion that Christians can no longer ap- 
proach many university students in 
terms which are relevant and impor- 
tant to life in the university and in 
the world. It was felt that the basic 
obstacle to a meeting of minds was 
the increasing influence of modern 
philosophical systems which discount 
the spiritual side of man’s nature. 
Consequently we gathered to discuss 
this essentially intellectual problem of 
the clash between Christianity and 
materialistic philosophy. The inter- 
pretation of man’s nature appeared to 
be the crucial issue. 

We spent a great deal of tyme con- 
sidering the role of scientific human- 
ism in shaping university thought. It 
is common for churchmen to con- 
sider scientific humanism as a lost 
cause of the nineteenth century. True, 
the old optimism and exuberance are 
gone, but the basic premises and 
habits of mind remain unmoved. The 
great popularity of logical positivism 
among students is evidence of the 
virility of the scientific humanist out- 
look. We felt that these theories rep- 
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resent a partial and disintegrated view 
of man. Life tends to become sepa- 
rated into compartments—one for 
work, one for home, one for politics, 
and so on. Christianity must aim at 
the whole man, supplying the an- 
swers to questions about the meaning 
and purpose of life. A grave danger 
is that Christianity may become just 
one more compartment of life. It must 
be much more. It must be the central 
integrative force. 


Awotner FOCAL POINT OF 
DISCUSSION was the seeming powerless- 
ness of man in a world of powers. We 


are threatened from without by the | 
totalitarian forces of communism and | 


fascism. We are threatened 
within by the automatism, uniformity 


from | 


and anonymity which are the charac- | 


teristics of an increasing machine cen- 


tered society. We are threatened most | 


of all by the fear which to protect our 
freedom denies freedom to others and 
which therefore destroys the very 
thing we seek to preserve. In such 
a milieu of ideological giants can 
man retain his freedom and dignity? 
‘Christianity must show that it has a 
relevant answer to this question. 

As one would expect in such a con- 
ference, no final answers could be 
propounded by the group. We found 
it far easier to indulge in purely de- 


structive criticism than to offer any 


positive program for bridging the gap 
between the Church and modern man. 
But I do believe that an important 
contribution was made 


in the de- | 


velopment of a spirit of unpreju- | 
diced inquiry and intelligent evalua- | 


tion which may form a link with 


secular man. The conference report | 


expresses our outlook in this way: 


“We feel that hope may lie not in | 
the direction of analyzing and totally | 


rejecting solutions 
own, but in seeking eagerly elements 
in them which may be regarded as 
shadows of the gifts of God to men, 
and which should be preserved and 
realized anew. 
In doing this we should be careful 
preserve, as well, the distinctive- 
ness of the Gospel itself and the total 
claims made by God on men. But it 
seems to us that it is only in treading 
this difficult path that we shall find 
the means of communicating with 
those who now cannot believe that 
the Gospel is meant for them.” 
END 
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other than our | 


A Morning Worship Service 


By JOHN H. LEITH 


Presbyterian Educational 
South, 
Carolina 


Student Work Section, 
Association of the 


A Reformed Church 


(Adapted from Calvin’s Genevan 


Service ) 


FOR MEDITATION 

“The historical effects and prod- 
ucts of Protestantism must be 
distinguished from its spiritual dy- 
namics. Protestantism cannot be 
identified with its historical de- 
velopment. It is more than the 
forms of faith and order, life and 
work which it has produced in the 
course of the four hundred years 
of its existence. This ‘more’ I call 
its spiritual dynamics. Protestantism 
possesses resources that transcend 
its historical forms. This is proved 
by the fact that there are many 
movements in the Protestant 
churches of our times designed to 
combat the ailments not only of 
modern civilization but of Protes- 
tantism itself. 

“What we affirm is that the Prot- 
estant spirit is not dependent upon 
a particular historical form of ex- 
pression—of past, present or future, 
but that it dynamically articulates 
itself in ever new historical mani- 
festations, turning even against that 
which in some past time was its 
own form. Thus conceived, Prot- 
estantism stands in a true continuity 
with the Reformation. For the Re- 
formers never claimed to be in- 
novators or revolutionaries as if 
they intended either to introduce 
a new religion or to destroy Chris- 
tianity. They labored for the re- 
formation of Christianity by reject- 
ing its Roman Catholic form in the 
name of the Christian faith. In 
order to keep alive the spirit of the 
Reformation, Protestantism must 
continually reform itself. Inspired 
by the dynamics of its faith, the 


THE 
PRAYER OF CONFESSION: 





Montreat, North 


Reformation must continue within 
its own body.” 
—Pauck: The Heritage of the 
Reforniation 


CALL TO PRAYER 


“QO Lord God, eternal and al- 
mighty Father, we acknowledge and 
sincerely confess before Thy Holy 
Majesty that we are miserable sin- 
ners, prone to iniquity, and incapz- 
ble ol any good work of ourselves, | 
who make no end of transgressing A 
Thy commandments. Nevertheless, | 
O Lord, we anxiously lament that 
we have offended Thee, and we 
condemn ourselves and our faults 
with true repentance, asking Thee 
to succor our wretchedness by Thy / 
grace. q 

“Deign, then, O most gracious iy 
and most merciful God and Father, i 
to bestow Thy mercy upon us inf 
the name of Jesus Christ Thy Son 
our Lord. Effacing our faults, and 


Pg eerie 


: : : Con 
washing away all our pollutions, | 

daily increase to us the gifts of | Kine 
Thy Holy Spirit, that we from; Wit 
our inmost hearts acknowledging f We 
our iniquity, may be more and J He 
more displeasing to ourselves, and ee 

so stimulated to true repentance, qj 
and that He mortifying us with al je ¢ ,, 
our sins, may produce in us the 7 App 
fruits of righteousness and holines | Pe 
pleasing to Thee, through Jesus} ol 
Christ our Lord.” : Fer 
SILENT PRAYER OF CONFESSION For 
ASSURANCE OF PARDON sa 
Psalm 100 (tune—Old Fiendveditll His | 
All people that on earth do dwell j His ¢ 
Sing to the Lord with cheerful § \nd 

voice; 

Him serve with mirth, me we 
His praise forth tell, NM! Cori 
PRESBYTERIAN SURVE!) me ‘NUAR 
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Come ye before Him and rejoice. 


Know that the Lord is God indeed; 
Without our aid He did us make; 
We are his flock, 
He doth us feed, 
And for His sheep He doth us take. 


O enter then His gates with praise, 

\pproach with joy His courts unto; 

Praise, laud, and bless His name 
always, 

For it is seemly so to do. 


For why? the Lord our God is 
good, 

His mercy is forever sure; 

His truth at all times firmly stood, 

\nd shall from age to age endure. 


‘HE WORD OF GOD 


Corinthidhs 5: 17-21 


‘NUARY, 1953 


APOSTLES CREED 


I believe in God the Father Al- 
mighty, Maker of heaven and earth; 
And in Jesus Christ His only Son 
our Lord; who was conceived by 
the Holy Ghost; born of the Virgin 
Mary; suffered under Pontius 
Pilate; was crucified, dead and 
buried; He descended into hell; the 
third day He rose again from the 
dead; He ascended into heaven; 
and sitteth on the right hand of 
God the Father Almighty; from 
thence He shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead. 


I believe in the Holy Ghost; the 
holy catholic church; the com- 
munion of saints; the forgiveness 
of sins; the resurrection of the 
body; and the life everlasting. 
Amen. 


MEDITATION 


The Liberalism of the Reformed 
Church 


SUPPLICATION FOR THE CHURCH 


O God the Father, from whom the 
whole family in heaven and earth 
is named; _ 

O God the Son, given to be head 
over the Church; 

O God the Holy Spirit, the Bond 
of peace; 

O Holy Trinity, eternal love: 


Have mercy upon us. 

By Thy ministry of healing and 
forgiveness; by Thy seeking and 
saving the lost; by Thy words of 
eternal life: 


Help us, good Lord. 


By the calling and training of the 
twelve apostles; by Thy promise 
to build Thy Church; by Thy in- 
stitution of the holy sacraments: 


Help us, good Lord. 
By the love shown in Thy Cruci- 
fixion; by the power of Thy Res- 
urrection; by the glory of Thy 
Ascension; and by the indwelling 
of Thy Holy Spirit: 


Help us, good Lord, 

That it may please Thee to. 
strengthen and enlarge Thy holy 
Church in every land, and to unite 
all those who profess and call them- 
selves Christians in faith and hope 
and charity: 


We beseech Thee, good Lord. 
That Thy Church may strive, not 
for its own safety, but for the 
world’s salvation, seeking only Thy 
kingdom and Thy righteousness: 


We beseech Thee, good Lord. 
That Thy Church may proclaim 
the Gospel throughout. the whole 


earth and make disciples of all 
nations: 


We beseech Thee, good Lord. 
That Thou wilt grant to all 
ministers of Thy Word and sacra- 
ments the spirit of wisdom, power, 
and love, and call many more to the: 
work of Thy ministry: 


We beseech Thee, good Lord. 

That Thou wilt give to all Thy 

people grace to understand and to 
(See page 61) 
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North American 


Assembly on Alrican Alfairs 


Tm NORTH AMERICAN AS- 
sEMBLY on African Affairs held in 
1952 in Springfield, Ohio, under the 
sponsorship of the Africa Commit- 
tee of the National Council of 
Church’s Division of Foreign Missions 
was attended by more than 300 repre- 
sentatives of the African governments, 
the United States State Department, 


the United Nations and 30 major 
Protestant denominations. The Rev 
L. A. McMurray and the Rev. Glenn 


Murray of the American Presbyterian 
Congo Mission and Mrs. L. M. Mc- 
Cutchen, Associate Educational Secre- 
tary of the Board of World Missions, 
represented the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. 

A number of matters of importance 
to the work of our Church were un- 
der discussion. One of the most perti- 
nent was the matter of government 
subsidies. It was agreed by a number 
of speakers that government subsidies 


to Protestant schools and mission 
work in certain African countries 
have not “handcuffed” the Church 
there. Mission leaders in Angola, 


Nigeria, the Belgian Congo, Liberia 
and Sierra Leone said that local and 
colonial government subsidies had not 
appreciably curtailed their religious 
work in those countries. 

However, several delegates declared 
from the floor that the acceptance of 
such subsidies was in sharp conflict 
with the American Protestant princi- 
ple of strict separation of Church and 
State. Replying to these statements, 
Dr. William Fitzjohn, lecturer at 
Fourah Bay College, Freetown, Sierra 
Leone, said that “the Africans should 
settle the question of Church-State 
relations and not go by the western 


pattern.” 
T HE REV. E. 


secretary of 


F., WILKINSON, 


acting the Christian 
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Council of Nigeria, said that govern- 
ment-supported mission schools had 
been free to carry on religious educa- 
tion in Nigeria and that the country’s 
laws made it compulsory that every 
school session be opened with a re- 
ligious program, Christian or Moslem, 
with the government making no effort 
to dictate policy. 

“As a Britisher I mean no offense 
to Americans,” he said, “when I insist 





that there is a great danger in divorc- 
ing the Church and the State. We 
would do a great disservice to the 
African if we _ eliminated religious 
instruction from the schools.” 

“The government of Liberia is de- 
termined to base its educational sys- 
tem on Christianity,” he said. “In ‘no 
instance has it interfered with re- 
ligious instruction, whether Protestant 
or Roman Catholic.” 

Dr. L. A. McMurray, educational 
missionary in the Belgian Congo, said 
that government subsidies for doctors 
there had been increased from $200 
to $1,200 a year and that subsidies 
for mission schools had served as ‘“‘an 
incentive to higher standards.” 


Until five years ago only Roman 








ERR te 


fesse 

: tatic 

m lhe 

Catholic schools received government rece 

subsidies in the Congo, he said, but bury 

now subsidies are available to Protes- [| 
tant schools meeting government edu- (his 

cational standards. mm The 

“And we reserve the right to get # D1 
directions from the Lord, not the Mand 

government,” Dr. McMurray said. £ ister, 

A @ in Bi 

FOUR-POINT — EDUCA: publ: 


TIONAL PROGRAM was recommended to 7 Or 


the assembly at the close of the panel in th 
discussion as a desirable pattern for) estab 
the future development of church- tingu 
sponsored education in Africa. of e 
The program, worked out andj Juc 
adopted by the Nigerian Council of }§ Henr 
Churches and presented to the assen- presic 
bly by Mr. Wilkinson, calls for: Chur 
A stepped-up program for th @ Butter 


training of women—now neglected @ son 


as a rule, by educational programs in} Dr 
Africa : ; a terian 

An extensive teachers training Bi Semin 
program to assure a continuing sup PW facylr 
ply of dedicated Christian teachers. Fi Uniy¢ 


3. An increase in the number of 
rural agricultural training center} 
since the majority of Africans live it, 


CW 
villages, 


4. Further expansion of primar) To. 












education to stimulate assumption 0! In sj 
this responsibility by the government} strife, 
in Africa. Me who a 
The delegates generally agreed tht been f 
governments should be encouraged mately 
carry on the bulk of educational worl supple 
in Africa, leaving the Church free "i clothin 
devote major attention to theologic in Asi 
training, rural education centers ani Nation 
other special projects. epartme 
The 

Tue MATTER OF THE SELF ag@pUpplie 
DETERMINATION of Africans in churcg@jeoo by 
and political affairs was also a subjeciame ccreta: 


) ‘ 
which was of a speci ial importance till clief 


the African delegates and, therefor 7 Ble not 
(See page 62) Asia 
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Prof. Bright Wins 
$7,500 for Study 


kicHMoND—Dr. John Bright, pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and the interpre- 
tation of the Old Testament at Union 
Theological Seminary here, has just 
received the $7,500 Abingdon- Cokes- 
bury Press manuscript aw ard for 1952. 

The award was presented Bright for 
his first work, tentatively entitled 
“The Kingdom of God.” 

Dr. Bright, a native of Chattanooga 
and an ordained Presbyterian min- 
ister, said that the manuscript, a study 
in Biblical theology, probably will be 
published in the spring. 

One of the highest literary prizes 
in the religious field, this award was 
established in 1948 to “encourage dis- 
tinguished writing in the broad field 
of evangelical Christianity.” 

Judges included Episcopal Bishop 
Henry Knox Sherrill, of New York, 
president of the National Council of 
Churches, and Dr. George Arthur 
Buttrick, pastor of New York’s Madi- 
son Avenue Presbyterian Church. 

Dr. Bright is a graduate of Presby- 
terian College, Union Theological 
Seminary, where he has been on the 
faculty since 1942, and Johns Hopkins 
University. 


CWS Sends Supplies 
To Asia, Near East 


In spite of world tension and armed 
strife, persons throughout the world 
who are victims of disaster have not 
been forgotten. During 1953, approxi- 
mately 10,897,500 pounds of relief 
supplies—foodstuffs, medicines and 
clothing—will be sent to distress areas 
in Asia and the Near East by the 
National Council of Churches’ De- 
artment of Church World Service. 

The minimum dollar value of these 
upplies has been estimated at $3, 765,- 
00 by Arnold B. V aught, executive 

ccretary of the CWS Committee on 
Xelief and Reconstruction Services. 
le noted that the major distress areas 

Asia and the Near East—Korea, 
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Dr. Dendy New Head 
of Education Board 


Dr. Marshall Coleman Dendy on 
January 1 becomes the new Executive 
Secretary of the Board of Christian 
Education, the  Church’s largest 
agency. Appointment of the former 
pastor of First Church of Orlando, 
Florida, was announced recently by 
Dr. J. J. Murray of Lexington, Vir- 
ginia, board chairman. 

Dr. Dendy succeeds Dr. Edward 
D. Grant, who served as Executive 
Secretary for 18 years, until he re- 
signed in October to become Di- 
rector of State Institutions of Louisi- 
ana. The new board head has served 
on many top committees for the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S., in the Synod 
of Florida. He was born in Lavonia, 
Georgia, and schooled at Presbyterian 
College in South Carolina, Columbia 
Theological Seminary, University of 
Tennessee, and King College. He 
completed graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, Scotland. 
tnidin: i Palestine—will receive ae 
greater portion of the 1953 emergency 
relief program. 

This relief program will be made 
possible through funds resulting from 
the “One Great Hour of Sharing” 
United Appeal of Protestant Churches 
in America, the Christian Rural Over- 
seas Program (CROP), and other 
overseas relief and _ reconstruction 
programs of the denominations, for 
whom CWS is a shipping agency. 





Youth Worker Sails 
On Way to Africa 


Miss Elizabeth J. Currie, \ssociate 
in the Department of Youth Work, 
Board of Christian Education in the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S., was 
scheduled to sail from Bombay Janu- 
ary 2 on her way to visit the mission 
work in the Belgian Congo. She has 
just attended the Third World Con- 
ference of Christian Youth in Travan- 
core, India. 

Other missions to be visited by 
\liss Currie are stations in Brazil and 
\lexico. She will participate in a 
Leadership Training Institute of the 
Evangelical Churches of Brazil in 
Belo Horizonte. 

A conference with the Board of 
World Missions in Nashville will 
precede her return to Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, where she is expected on March 
28, 1953. 





Miss Elizabeth Currie and Mr. Don Shriver 
as they sailed on the Queen Elizabeth. 
RNS photo. 


No candle on the altar of a 
church will ever substitute for 
the flame in the heart of the 
preacher in the pulpit. 

—Roy L. Smith 
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Missions Board 
Meets in Nashville 


Dr. Darby Fulton, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Board of World Missions 
and Dr. Jamas A. Jones, pastor of 
Myers Park Presbyterian Church in 
Charlotte, North Carolina, both re- 
— back from visits to the Belgian 
Congo, reported on their trips when 
the Board of World Mission’ met in 

Nashville recently. 

The tremendous problems involved 
in the development of the African 
Church were discussed by both speak- 
ers, who pointed out that one of the 
main complications has to do with the 
problem of the relationship of the 
African to the paternalistic pattern 
of both government and industry 
which discourages the development of 
initiative and leadership abilities. Dr. 
Fulton spoke of the extensive changes 
that he saw since he was in Congo 
seven years ago, of the great indus- 
trial and urban development and of 
the expansion of the Mission. Dr. 
Jones presented to the Board certain 
proposals which may aid in the solu- 
tion of the problem in the Congo. 
These proposals have been sent to the 
Congo Mission meeting for considera- 
tion, study, and action. 

Mrs. H. D. Haberyan reported on 
her contacts with the Evangelical 
Church in Europe this summer. She 
told about the work of the church in 
Portugal, expressing hope that some 
of the students there could come to 
the United States. 

Dr. John M. Alexander, Secretary 
of the Division of Radio and Tele- 
vision, who has been in Brazil study- 
ing the use of radio there in connec- 
tion with the Church program, 
demonstrated a fifteen-minute pro- 
gram, using the voice of the Brazilian 
minister at the Board meeting in 
Nashville and the choir in Brazil. The 
first of these transcriptions, which 
are for Brazilian radio use, will be 
ready for the Christian program there. 

Also at the meeting of the Board 
of World Missions, Dr. James E. Bear, 
professor of missions at Union Semi- 
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Dr. Frank W. Price. 


nary, reported on a deputation to the 
United Andean Mission at Picalqui in 
Ecuador. He called attention to the 
fact that the work in Ecuador is only 
six years old and does not yet have 
adequate missionary staff. He pointed 
out that the work suffers from a sense 
of being separated from any definite 
“home base” in that the missionaries 
come from several different denomin- 
ations. 


Missionary Couples 
Appointed to Congo 


As a partial answer to the great 
need for ministers in the Congo, the 
Board of World Missions at its re- 
cent meeting appointed Rev. and 
Mrs. John McKinney Coffin, Jr., and 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Brown Long to 
serve in that field. These couples will 
be ready to go after attending the 
Missionary Appointees’ School in 


Montreat next summer. 
Mr. Coffin is pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church 


in Calvert, 





Paul B. Long, Elizabeth D. 





Long-Absent Prices 
Return from China 


Dr. and Mrs. Frank W. Price. the 
last of 80 missionaries of the Pri sby- 
terian Church U. S. to get out of 
China, arrived in this country in No- 
wines. In an interview reported by 
the Religious News Service, Dr. Price 
said that many young Chinese are 

“tired of propaganda and are secking 
something deeper.” He said our best 
course is to let the revolution run its 
way while we show the Chinese peo- 
ple that we do not hate them. 

During the 22 months the Prices 
spent in Shanghai waiting for an exit 
permit, they were treated very cor- 
rectly, subject only to routine ques- 
tioning and search, although in dail\ 
expectation of arrest. There were con- 
stant accusations against them in pub- 
lic meetings and through the Commu- 
nist press and radio. The latter charged 


eos ag MDNR ts 


Sere 


Dr. Price with heading a “secret spy 7 


ring” and asserted that all missionary 
work in China was “a cover for sub- 
versive cultural aggression by the 
American government.” 


Although leaders of the Chines » 


Church are under pressure to approve 


the expulsion of all foreign mission- 


aries, most Chinese Protestants and 
Roman Catholics are still loyal to their 
faiths, according to Dr. Price. 


while attending Union Theologica f 
Seminary, he served as Counselor and Be 


Business Manager of the Brazos Pres 
bytery Camp. Mrs. Coffin attendel 


the Assembly’ s Training School. 
A senior at Columbia Theologicd ” 
Seminary, Mr. Long expects to beim 


b 
Texas. As part of his summer work} 


ordained this year by Kanawha Pres a 


bytery in the Synod of West Vir 


ginia. Both he and his wife are men: ; 
bers of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Charleston, West ‘Virginia. Ms§ 
Long, a registered nurse, is a nativt | 
of Canada. The Longs have two chil 3 


dren. 





Long, John M. Coffin, Lou Alice Coffin. 
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Evangelistic team, church members, and pastor pose before Gospel Assembly tent at 
I-lan, Formosa. 


Tent Evangelism 
Draws Crowds 
in Formosa 


A large tent complete with fold- 
ing benches, portable pulpit platform 
with pulpit desk, electric lights, and 
loud speakers is drawing the curious 
in Formosa, but they are staying to 
learn about Jesus Christ. 

Such is the story Dr. George A. 
Hudson, Presbyterian, U.S., mission- 
arv to Formosa, tells of his tent 
evangelism campaigns. Using a tent 
8o’ x 50’ which seats more than goo 
adults, he has completed five success- 
ful evangelistic campaigns which at- 
tracted 72,500 persons. But they didn’t 
just come; 1,186 of them made defi- 
nite devisieon either to accept Christ 
as their Saviour or to study the Chris- 
ian religion with the purpose of be- 
ieving after further know ledge is 
cquired, 

Dr. and Mrs. Hudson are former 
‘hina missionaries who have been in 
“ormosa less than a year. While on 
ern in the United States Dr. 
ludson visited church after church 
€ _— the story of the way the Com- 

Lunists gained headway in China. He 
‘as anxious to go to Formosa so that 

might fight Communism as near 
¢ mainland of China as possible. 
Two Presbyterian churches in the 
nited States (the Decatur, Georgia, 
esbyterian Church and the Second 
esby terian Church in Birmingham, 


j 
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Alabama) and an elder in the Inde- 
pendent Presbyterian Church, Savan- 
nah, Georgia, bought Dr. Hudson’s 
tent and its equipment. Equipment 
included a phono-player, slide pro- 
jector, tape-recorder for recording 
choir music, and a folding organ. 

“The tent is a great attraction and 
draws. people to its services who 
would never enter a church building,’ 
Dr. Hudson said, “but they stay to 
hear the Word of Christ.” Preaching 
services are held twice each day at 
6:45 a.m. and 8:00 p.m. Messages are 
given in Mandarin and _ interpreted 
into the Tainwanese language. Often 
more than 1,000 people attended the 
night services. 

Tent evangelism also is an instruc- 
tive process. During the second week 
of the campaign inquirers are taught 
the fundamentals of the Christian re- 
ligion. Specially prepared inquirers’ 
material is used, together with pro- 
jector slides showing the life of Christ 
and Old Testament stories. A visita- 
tion campaign is also conducted 
among the inquirers so that they 
may come in contact with the local 
church. All work is carried on in close 
co-operation with pastors and church 
members of the Taiwan Presbyterian 
Church. 

During September, October, and 
November Dr. Hudson is carrying on 
tent campaigns in four other towns. 
He asks the earnest prayers of church 
members for the more than 9,000,000 
Formosans who still are not Christian. 


Mission Notes 


Mitss EMity Borucer has been 
asked to return to Congo by Christ- 
mas in order to assume responsibility 
for educational work of one who has 
come home on furlough. 

Miss Carouine Kitcore, who has 
served as a missionary of the Presby- 
terian Church in Brazil for forty 
years, is retiring. 

Rev. AND Mrs. Paut B. Smiru of 
the Brazil Mission have been given 
an emergency health furlough and are 
now in this country. 

Dr. AND Mrs. Jor. L. Wiui_krerson 
have been assigned to serve in For- 
mosa under the Canadian Mission, as 
do the other missionaries of our 
Church who are there. 

The resignation of Miss JANe 
SOUTHERLAND of the Mexico Mission 
was accepted. 

Mr. and Mrs, J. FRANKLIN Wart, 
Miss RutH Wort, and Miss Exiza- 
BETH TEMPLETON are booked to sail 
from New York directly to the Congo 
on October 30. Miss Worth served as 
a missionary in China and Miss Tem- 
pleton is a new missionary. 

The following missionaries have 
sailed recently to Africa: Mrs. Mar- 
tha Savels; to Belgium for study be- 
fore going on to Africa, Dr. and 
Mrs. Sandy Marks; to Formosa: Rev. 
and Mrs. E. S. Currie and Miss 
Marion Wilcox; to Japan: Mrs. L. C. 
M. Smythe, Miss Margaret Archi- 
bald, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. McLauch- 
lin; to Korea: Mrs. H. Petrie Mitchell, 
Rev. and Mrs. G. T. Brown, Rev. and 
Mrs. W. A. Linton, Rev. Jack Brown 
Scott. 


True American Friendship 


During the first half of 1952 Ameri- 
can church people have been generous 
in sharing their proportionate wealth 
of material goods with less fortunate 
fellow humans around the globe. 

A late report from Church World 
Service—relief and rehabilitation de- 
partment of the National Council of 
Churches—indicates that overseas 
shipments of food, clothing, medicines 
and other emergency supplies for the 
first seven months of 1952 show an 
increase of 25 per cent over the same 
period of 1951. Since January 1, 6,- 
679,923 pounds of supplies totalling 
$2,187,739 have been sent to needy 
areas in Europe and Asia. : 
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CE Holds Contest 
For Young People 


The second Christian Citizenship 
Award Contest sponsored by the In- 
ternational Society of Christian En- 
deavor with cash awards of $1,000 
and a trip to Denver, Colorado, has 
been announced by Rev. Charles E. F. 
Howe, Director, Citizenship Dept. 

Young people 15 through 19 years 
of age living in the United States or 
Canada may participate in the contest 
which is to challenge young people to 
be good citizens and to interest them 
in combating the evils of Communism, 
narcotics, the liquor traffic, gambling, 
and prejudice. 

This contest will be similar to the 
one conducted earlier this year when 
cash awards and trips to Washington, 
D. C., for a Citizenship Convocation 
were given. 

Winners will be determined by the 
merits of “A Letter to my Congress- 
man” or, for Canadian youth, “A 
Letter to my M.P.” (not to exceed 
1,000 words) on the subject, “I Speak 
for Christian Citizenship,” and a citi- 
zenship service record. 

The top ranking youth in states and 
provinces will be eligible for regional 
honors and then for national awards. 

A cash award of $250 will be given 
to the highest rated youth contestant 
plus a free all-expense trip to the 42nd 
International Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention in Denver, Colorado, June 22- 
27, 1953, when there will be a special 
citizenship program with honors being 
paid to the winners. Second place 
winner will receive $150, third place 
winner, $75.00, and cash awards of 
$50.00 will go to the next six runners- 
up. All winners in the nine regions 
will be eligible for the International 
prizes. 

To enter the contest a notification 
of participation must be sent to Rev. 
Charles E. F. Howe, Citizenship Di- 
rector, International Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, 1201 East Broad Street, 
Columbus 5, Ohio, by February 2. 
Official entry blanks will be sent the 
contestant when he notifies the Inter- 
national Society of his participation. 





Seminary Professor 
Dies in New York 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA (RNS)—Rev. 
William McIlwaine Thompson, 39, 
professor of Christian Ethics, Union 
Theological Seminary, died Novem- 
ber 14, 1952, while undergoing treat- 
ment for leukemia in New York City. 

Dr. Thompson, the week before his 
death, had served as Religious Empha- 
sis Week speaker at Davidson College 
in North Carolina, and had preached 
in behalf of the Seminary Campaign 
at First Church, Staunton, Virginia. 

A graduate of Davidson College 
and Union Theological Seminary, he 
received his Ph.D. degree from Yale 
University in 1949, and a D.D. de- 
gree from Hampden-Sydney College 
in 1950. He served as assistant pastor 
and director of religious education at 
Grace Covenant Presbyterian Church, 
Richmond; pastor of Royster Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church, Norfolk, 
Virginia, chaplain i in the U. S. Army; 
professor of Bible at Davidson Col- 
lege; pastor, College Church, Hamp- 
den-Sydney. Dr. Thompson had been 
professor of Christian Ethics at Union 
Seminary since September, 1951. 

He is survived by his wife, the 
former Alice Jones, of Beeville, Texas; 
two children, William Mcllwaine, Jr., 
and Alice Carter; his father and 
mother, Dr. and Mrs. William Talia- 
ferro Thompson of Richmond, and 
three brothers and two sisters. 





WITH OUR SYNODS 


Florida 


Bradenton, Florida.—At the sixty- 
first annual meeting of the Synod of 
Florida held at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Gainesville, the Synod voted 
to establish a Home for the Aged 
within the Synod. The Synod also 
voted to co- operate with the U.S.A, 
Synod in a joint evangelism campaign, 
in a comity arrangement for the plac- 
ing a new churches, and in a pulpit 
exchange. 


Georgia 


Athens, Georgia.—The forty-third 
annual meeting, Women of the 
Church, Synod of Georgia, was held 
in the First Presbyterian Church of 
Cornelia. Program included an intro- 
duction of the Campaign for Presby- 
terian Negro Work for 1953 and a 
presentation of the 1953 Birthday 
Objective—Furlough Homes for mis- 
sionaries. 


Tennessee 


Memphis, Tennessee.—Outstanding 
in the business transacted by the 137th 
annual meeting of the Synod of Ten- 
nessee was its decision to convene 
next year with the Northern Presby- 
terians of Tennessee. This group, 
known as the Synod of the Mid- 
South of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A., had invited the US. 
Synod to meet with them at Mary- 
ville College, Maryville, Tennessee. 
Virginia 

Towson, Maryland.—Towson Pres- 
byterian Church was host to the 
Synod of Virginia at its first meeting 
north of the Potomac River in 80 
years. Business transacted included the 
approval of a recommendation to 
build a home for the aged on the Mas- 
sanetta Springs Conference Grounds, 
which will take the place of the home 
for aged women in Danville. The 
Synod voted down a proposal to re- 
duce the number of Presbyteries in 
its territory. 
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First Presbyterian Church, Lynchburg, Virginia. 


the First Presbyterian Church of Lynchburg, Vir- 

ginia, moved into a new building at a new loca- 
tion and September 7, 1952, the date on which the church 
moved, was set down as another milestone in the church’s 
history. 

The Lynchburg church was organized March 20, 1815 
by the Rev. William S. Reid, “The Father of Presby- 
terianism in Lynchburg.” Among its pastors have been 
such eminent churchmen as Dr. W. T. Hall, Dr. F. T. 
McFaden, Dr. James Paxton and Dr. Russell Stroup. 
Other churches spring from this early organization— 
Rivermont Church, outgrowth of a mission Sunday school 
was organized in 1881; Central Presbyterian Church 
(Negro), row a member of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., was built in 1880; Bethesda Church was organ- 
ized in 1895; and Jehovah-Jireh in 1937. 

The “new” First Presbyterian Church, located on Vir- 
ginia Episcopal School Road, is in a growing residential 
area. Its seven acres of land are near the property of the 
Presbyterian Home. 

With enthusiastic and growing congregations present 
each Sunday, the Sunday school already shows an increase 
of 50°, and the establishment of eight thriving new enter- 
prises in Christian Education. 

During the past two years the new church plant has 
been built, equipped and financed under the leadership of 
Dr. and Mrs. McGukin. The new building is of Colonial 
design with imported stained glass windows. The plant 
includes a lovely youth chapel, adequate and graded 
church school rooms and a fine playground and _park- 
ing area. 

The Children’s Division, under the leadership of Miss 
Elizabeth Evans, the Director of Religious Education, has 
been carefully planned to provide the best equipment and 


| FTER EXISTING AS A DOWNTOWN CHURCH for 137 years, 


@intivess of the Month 


Photos by Gene Campbell. 





If you would like to have your church considered 
for Church of the Month, send a glossy photo and 
a short history of the church to: Presbyterian News, 
The General Council, Presbyterian Church, U.S., 324 
Church Street, Decatur, Georgia. 











the best teaching and program possible for the children 
of the church and the community. A departmentalized 
weekday school is conducted daily for children 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 years of age and all members of the church—chil- 
dren, youth, and adults, meet on Sunday and during the 
week for special program participation and training. 

Along with approving the expanding program of the 
church, the congregation is enthusiastically endorsing a 
greatly increased budget for giving to the total benevo- 
lence program of the church. This organization which 
has been in existence for over a century and has con- 
tributed to the community and to the Kingdom of God, 
looks forward to a commanding place of leadership in 
the Assembly in the years to come. 
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Chancel view of sanctuary. 


When SURVEY goes into all 225,000 of our Presbyterian homes 


we can have a bigger and better magazine and better informed people. 
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BLIND CHILD 
ROBBED 





The meanest thief is he who robs 
a blind child. 

Yet you, by your neglect, can rob 
a blind child of the chance to ob- 
tain the .education, training, and 
spiritual light which he needs to 
escape from beggary and despair to 
an abundant life. 

Or you can reach out a helping 
hand to the blind at home and 
abroad through the John Milton 
Society, the officially sponsored 
agency of the Protestant churches. 

You can bring light into dark- 
ened lives through aid to thirty 
schools and homes for the blind 
in Africa and Asia where two-thirds 
of the world’s blind live, through 
Braille and talking book literature 
which goes to 66 countries in nine 
languages and through pastoral 
counseling. 

Don't rob the blind by neglect- 
ing this opportunity to replace de- 
spair in their lives with hope and 
joy. 


Send your contribution today. 





In gratitude for my own sight | gladly give 


$ to the work of: 

THE JOHN MILTON SOCIETY 

156 Fifth Avenue 

New York 10, N. Y. . 
IS Saag as oki hw bdo wR Re ee 
MN, 3 506, op Shc a Aa ais Dae eee 











D.C. Children See 
Bible Stories on TV 


WASHINGTON, D. Cc. (RNS)—A novel 
religious television program sponsored 
by the Washington Federation of 
Churches is making a big hit with the 
juvenile audience here. 

Called “First Century Airlines,” the 
half-hour program each Saturday 
morning offers modern-minded mop- 
pets a thrilling trip through space 
back to the First Century A.D., where 
they meet real life characters from 
the Bible and hear stories that have 
not lost their wonder with the pas- 
sage of nineteen centuries. 

The program is combined with a 
quiz contest that offers prizes to chil- 
dren who can correctly identify the 
chapter and verse of the Bible that is 
the basis for each week’s program. 
They also are asked to draw a pic- 
ture of what impressed them most on 
the program. 

Each week four children between 
the ages of 6 and 15 who were win- 
ners of the previous week’s contest 
are guests in the studio and are wel- 
comed by the committee of judges. 

This new program in religious edu- 
cation has such promise, according 
to Dr. Stanley Knox, director of the 
Department of Radio and Television 
of the Federation of Churches, that 
the station which is carry ing it as a 
public service has built a special set 
for it and developed special sound 
effects. 

The station has assigned Carl 
Deagan, who directs the famous 
“Meet the Press” program to direct 
the show, and there has been some 








best of her 


Mrs. Cowman 


365 daily devotional 
capsules of spiritual 
revival power, fruit 
of a long, victorious 
Christian life 


COWMAN PUBLICATIONS, 


TRAVELING TOWARD SUNRISE 


By MRS. CHARLES E. COWMAN 


By the same author 
STREAMS IN THE 
Daily Devotional Readings . 


MOUNTAIN TRAILWAYS FOR YOUTH, a daily devotional 
book for young Christians 


INC. 





suggestion that a national network 
may start picking it up for other 
cities if the response continues so 
favorable here. 

A 25-minute religious film is the 
center of the program. 

At the outset Mrs. Rosemary Luc- 
zak, who is “hostess” for the airplane 
that flies back through the centuries, 
invites her audience to be seated and 
explains something of the itinerary for 
the day’s “space flight.” 

To lend realism, the studio audi- 
ence is seen “boarding” a plane. Then, 
after appropriate sound effects, the 
playing of the film starts. 

Mrs. Luczak, an Army wife, do- 
nates her time to the program be- 
cause she feels that since fifty per 
cent of American children are in 
families that do not attend church, 
“television is a wonderful medium 
to get religion out to the people.” 

“We try to make the program edu- 
cational as well as entertaining, of 
course,” she said, “and if we bring 
in just a little religion to our homes 
it is a worth-while venture.” 

The new children’s series is part 
of a 52-week year-round program 
of religious films on television being 
sponsored by the Washington Federa- 
tion of Churches, which has seven 
other regular weekly and daily pro- 
grams on the air here, including a 
religious newscast and daily chapel 
and meditation programs. 


Austin Enrolls 100 


Current enrollment statistics for 
Austin Theological Seminary show 
21 Seniors enrolled, 32 Middlers, 31 
Juniors, 13 special students and three 
students who are auditing courses. 


This veteran missionary and world traveler now gives her de- 
voted public a true companion to her earlier masterpiece, 
Streams in the Desert. 


Traveling Toward Sunrise, newest and 


contributions to the devotional field, contains a 
year of daily meditations which impart spiritual strength, 
serenity and nobleness of purpose. Let your life be spirit-filled 
with the aid of this daily manna of God’s love and grace. 


$2.50 


DESERT, famous companion book of 


$2.25 


$2.00 


Order today from your Christian Bookstore 


Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
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Despite intermittent showers, Chinese choir members sang at ground breaking cere- 
monies. Photo used by permission of the Times-Picayune Publishing Co. 


New Orleans Chinese Break Ground 


Showers didn’t postpone the ground breaking ceremonies for 
a $58,000 Chinese Presbyterian Mission building in New Orleans, as 
members of Presbyterian churches throughout the city braved the rain 
to attend the ceremonies. 

The new mission building is to spring from a $10,000 contribution 
from the Chinese in New Orleans in 1945, but the mission itself was 
established by Miss Lena Saunders in 1882. Until recently the Chinese 
Presbyterian Mission met in a house. 

The Rev. Dayton Castleman, first permanent pastor of the Mission, 
spoke at the ground breaking, calling the occasion, “the realization of 
the dream of many, many faithful. Mr. Castleman expressed hope that 
“we, in Christ, may create an atmosphere where the sinner finds for- 
giveness, the weary rest, the sad joy, the anxious peace, the carefree a 
divine yoke, the wayward in straight path, and the indifferent a new 


We have committed the Golden 
Rule to memory; let us now 
commit it to life. 

—Edwin Markham 





Gant visa? 


Huntington Hartford 
in the title of his book now in 
bookstores everywhere— 


and his answer is an emphatic 
9 


“yes! 


Is the violence and_ hatred 
flaunted in current literature 
and the arts a CAUSE as well 
as a RESULT of world unrest? 
Must all sense of values be 
thrust aside to write a modern 
book, composea piece of music, 
create a painting? Read Mr. 
Hartford’s dramatic interpreta- 
tion of the condition of the arts 


| 
1H] in our time. 
| 


by Huntington Hartford 
‘‘Has God Been Insulted 
Here?”’ 


at your bookseller 
$1.25 
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drive that thrusts him forth in Christian witness.’ 
After the initial $10,000 which the local Chinese raised in 1945, the 
Women of the Church added $26,000 and another $6,000 was given by 


the Young People of the Assembly. 


Miss Lois Garrison is director of the Chinese Presbyterian Mission. 





Nsidodiiiite Covers 
Assembly in Travels 


More than three months of travel- 
ing and speaking engagements marked 
a busy schedule which has recently 
been in progress for Dr. W. A. Alex- 
ander, Moderator of the General As- 
sembly. Covering the Assembly from 
Virginia to Florida, from Kentucky 
to Texas, Moderator Alexander has 
just completed a series of 21 addresses 
before Presby terian groups in Rich- 
mond, Dallas, Louisville, New Orleans, 
Pensacola, Tampa, Gainsville, Jack- 
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sonville, Atlanta, and rm the 
North Carolina, Mississippi, and Ar- 
kansas Synods. 

The travel schedule for Dr. Alex- 


“ander began the last of August and 


ran through December 5. 
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FAMOUS ITALIAN MAKES 


Available to Students, Teachers, Christian 
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Dept. PY, 2003 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 22, lil. 





should use Winter’s De Luxe 
Bulletin Board. Dignified, 
effective, and economical. 
Over 7,000 IN USE, increase 
attendance, interest, and col- 
lections. Write today for 
Illus. Catalog PS. H. E. 
Winters Specialty Company, 
Davenport, Iowa. 
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American 
Auditorium Chairs 
with pew ends 


ctmetican 
AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
FOR DIGNITY AND COMFORT 


Increasingly, modern churches 
are turning to the dignity and 
comfort, as well as the beauty 
and durability of American Up- 
holstered Chairs. This type of 
seating also lends itself to curved 
rows. Write to us in detail about 
your needs. 

DEPARTMENT 1167 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 

World's Leader in Public Seating 


354 Nelson St., S. W. 2930 Canton St. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. Dallas 1, Texas 
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Devotionally Inspiring 
Available in gold or silver anodize, this 
chalice is designed for your present tray. 
Metal, unbreakable, permanent. 





See your dealer or write 


PRO-DEL INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Cumberland, Indiana 
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e or Infant Nurse 


Prepare in spare time for a fascinating, high-pay carcer. 

Thousands of men and women, 18-60, are graduates of 

this physician-endorsed course. High school not required. 

Easy ou earn as you learn. Trial plan. 54th year. 
HICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 

Dept. 201° 41 East Pearson Street, Chicago 1, II. 

Please send me free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 
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NCCCUSA Sponsors 
Contest on Point IV 


NEW YORK (RNS)—Nearly $2,000 
in prizes will be awarded winners of 
a nation-wide contest for essays on 
the Point IV Program announced 
here by the National Council of 
Churches. 

Ernest W. Lefever, associate direc- 
tor of the National Council’s depart- 
ment of international justice and good 
will, which is sponsoring the contest, 
said all Americans between the ages 


| of 15 and 23, both students and those 


not in school, are eligible to enter. 

Essays on the subject, “The United 
States and the Underdeveloped 
Areas,” may be submitted any time 
1953, to the Point 
IV Essay Committee, National Coun- 
cil of Churches, 79 E. Adams St., Chi- 
cago 3, Illinois. Winners will be an- 
nounced about May 15, 1953. 

Entries will be judged in two 














groups, depending upon the ages of 
the writers, and identical prizes will 
be awarded winners in each ige 
group. First prize in the high- school- 
age group, 15 to 18 years, and the 
college- age group, 19 to 23, will be 
$400. There will be two second place 
awards of $200, two $100 third prizes 
and 20 other prizes of $25 each. 

Essays must be 1,000 words or less, 
Mr. Lefever said, and must deal with 
some phase of the moral responsibil- 
ity of the U.S. and the underde- 
veloped countries. 

Judges will be Eric Johnston, presi- 
dent of the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of America and chairman of the 
International Development Advisory 
Board for the Point IV Program; 
Mrs. Mildred McAfee Horton, a vice- 
president of the National Council and 
former president of Wellesley Col- 
lege, and Dr. John C. Bennett, pro- 
fessor of Christian Ethics at Union 
Theological Seminary in New York. 


Georgia Church 
Council Begun in 
November 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA. (RNS)—The 
Georgia Council of Churches was 
launched here Nov. 25, the Rev. Rem- 
bert Sisson, chairman of an executive 
committee setting up the agency, an- 
nounced, 

The group, which will work with 
the National Council of Churches, is 
designed to “unite Christian action 
throughout the state.” 

Plans for formation of the council 
had been under way for more than 
two years, with a working commit- 
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ree est. stished here last November. 

Mr. >isson, superintendent: of the 
Fast Atianta Methodist District, said 
that scven denominations represent- 
ing hal: a million church members in 
the state have accepted membership 
in the council. 

He said that a number of other 
denominations are expected to join 


later. 


School for Ushers 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS (RNS)—Some 
208 representatives of 4o Protestant 
churches in the Greater Little Rock 
area attended a three-day training 
school for church ushers here, the 
first of its kind in Arkansas. 

Everett M. Hosman, dean of the 
college of adult education at the Uni- 
versity of Omaha (Nebraska) who 
conducted the school, told the ushers 
that they are “the church’s outstand- 
ing public relations group.” 


Worship Service 
(Continued from page 51) 


believe Thy Word, and to show 
forth their faith in their lives: 


We beseech Thee, good Lord. 


That we may reverently and rightly 
use Thy sacraments and be strength- 
ened in body and soul by Thy 
heavenly grace: 


We beseech Thee, good Lord. 

That Thou wilt remove from us 
all hatred, prejudice, and narrow- 
ness of thought, that we may re- 


ceive and rejoice in all that Thou 
revealest: 


We beseech Thee, good Lord. 

That Thou wilt guide us in all per- 
plexities of belief and conduct, that 
we may hold fast that which is 


true, and faithfully confess Thee 
before men: 


We beseech Thee, good Lord. 
That, regardless of the the praise 
or contempt of the world, Thy 
Church may worship and adore 
Thee in spirit and in truth: 


We beseech Thee, good Lord. 


As we pray for the Church Uni- 
versal, we pray for God’s blessing 
on the Church in this place. 

Here may the faithful find salva- 
tion, and the careless be awakened. 
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Here may the doubting find faith, 
and the anxious be encouraged. 
Here may the tempted find help, 
and the sorrowful comfort. 

Here may the weary find rest, and 
the strong be renewed. 








Re ree 


IN INDIA I asked myself this ques- 
tion when I saw thousands of home- 
less sleeping in the streets of Cal- 
cutta and Bombay. When I saw 
half starved children and “hunger 
limp” babies like the one above. 
IN KOREA (My schedule did not 
permit me to examine the 28 or- 
phanages in which CCF assists 
Korean children). There is only 
ugliness and misery in Korea. Wan- 
dering refugees, little ragged chil- 
dren, destroyed homes. There is 
hardly a family not broken, fathers 
taken prisoners or shot, mothers 
abused and carried off or left dead 
behind a broken wall. A destroyed 
country of rubble, rags, disease, 
hunger and human misery. 

IN JAPAN in the Elizabeth Saun- 
ders Home for GI babies, deserted by 
their American fathers, and 18 other 
CCF orphanages, all over-crowded. 
IN GERMANY where I saw some 
of the several million people who 
are refugees in their own country. 
Those who escaped from East Ger- 
many won their freedom at great 
cost. Few families escaped intact. 
Children, parents, wives and hus- 
bands shot down or dragged off to 
labor camps. Those who escaped are 
destitute. They can’t find work and 
have inadequate food and shelter. 


For information write to: 





‘Am I My Brother 





Here may the aged find consola- 
tion, and the young be inspired. 
Amen. 
HYMN—The Church’s One Founda- 
tion 
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“s Keeper? 
The sick little children of India, 
the wandering orphans of Korea, 
that flaxen haired German miss, 
who saw her father killed, does 
God charge me with their plight? 
I have returned from overseas with 
the realization that the Communists 
care enough to make very success- 
ful capital of democracy’s failures 
and with the strong conviction that 
we Americans can not close our 
eyes or stop our ears to the cry of 
a hungry child anywhere in the 
world- — black, brown, yellow or 
white. The hungry children of the 
world are more dangerous to us 
than the atom bomb. 

CCF assists children in 97 or- 
phanages in the following coun- 
tries: Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Fin- 
land, Formosa, Indonesia, India, 
Italy, Japan, Jordan, Korea, Lap- 
land, Lebanon, Malaya, Okinawa, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Puerto Rico, 
United States and Western Ger- 
many. You can adopt a child in 
any of these countries for ten dol- 
lars a month and the child’s name, 
address, picture and information 
about the child will be furnished. 
Correspondence with the child is 
invited. Smaller gifts are equally 
welcome. God sees not the coin 
but the heart that gives it. 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 
CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 
RICHMOND 4, VIRGINIA 






































COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 


Prepares for Christian service in religious education, Bible teaching, missions, 


and 


church music, Courses leading to master’s and bachelor’s degrees. 


Accredited by 


Southern 


Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 


and 


American Association of Schools of Religious Education. 


HENRY WADE DvuBOSE, President, 


3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Va. 








PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


_ Educational excellence. Moderate 


“& @ charges. Endowed. Christian em- 
colleges as juniors. Professor for 
each ten students. Personal at- 

Preparatory Department with grades 10, 11, 

and 12. Write for catalog. 


f , phasis. A. A. and A. S. de 

( & } grees. Graduates transfer to best 

tention. Scientific tests. Major 

sports. Two-year business course. 
PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 

MAxtTon, NorRTH CAROLINA 


KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian * Co-educational « Founded 1867 
Sound liberal education unde vigorous 

Christian influences. Fully ci Four- 
year liberal arts, sciences, business educ:z ation. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Com- 
petitive, (2) Academic, (3) Grant in Aid, (4) 
Remunerative Work. Sixty-acre campus. In 
tramural sports. Dormitories. Summer session. 
Catalogue and illustrated booklet. Board, room, 
and tuition $730. 
| ie ae 

Box S, 


President, 
TENN. 


LISTON, 
BRISTOL, 





MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian 
Living and Service 
Also Two-Year Business Course 
Beautiful Buildings and Grounds in 
Western North Carolina | 
Cost low enough for any parents to give their 
daughter a Christian education 
For further information write: 
J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 
Montreat, N. C 


FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
“For over half a century producing 
women of superior qualities.” 


MaArsHALL Scotr Woopson 
President 


Red Springs, N. C. 





SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 
COEDUCATIONAL 


A four-year Liberal Arts College offering a 
choice of courses leading to the bachelor’s de- 





STILLMAN COLLEGE 


est. 1876 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
The only institution for Negroes owned by the 
Presbyterian Church, 





Distinctive in Christian ideals. Accredited—first 


two years of college. Music, business. Dormi- 


college for women. Men accepted as day 


gree. Colleges of law, medicine, dentistry, 
theology. and engineering re gard Southwest- yt pe ACHELOR BACHELOR of 
ern’s  preprofessional rene with highest B an of S$ 
rsiaote ible Central in the Curriculum 
ae cat tals For information, write: 
satay es Tag ig ~ a Aas SAMUEL BURNEY HAY, President 
Memphis 12, Tennessee P. O. Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
MITCHELL COLLEGE | QUEENS COLLEGE 
Statesville, North Carolina Charlotte, North -Carolina 
Presbyterian. Founded 1856. Co-educational. Fully accredited, four- -year, liberal arts 


tories for women. Liberal scholarships. Rate 


$600. Send for catalogue S. 
JOHN MONTGOMERY, Presidenr 


African Affairs 


(Continued from page 52) 
of importance to all of the assembly. 
A. L. Adu, Commissioner for Afri- 
canization of the Gold Coast Govern- 
ment, urged that Churches examine 
themselves and know where they stand 


on the question of the dev elopment 
of Africa. 


62 


students. 
For information write the Registrar. 


CHARLTON C. JERNIGAN, President 


“Ultimately it is the African him- 
self who will decide along what lines 
his own country shall develop,” he 
said, “at what pace and by what meth- 
ods. ... ie is terribly important, 
therefore, that the Churches should 
examine themselves and know where 
they stand in this tide of development 


DAVIS AND ELKINS $ COLLEGE” 
Elkins, West Virginia 


An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Air Force ROTC Program 


Christian culture and thorough scholar- 
ship 
Personal attention to students 
R. B. PURDUM, President 








A Living Investment 


in American Youth 
e Christian Education 


Building High Mora 
Values ; 
e Fully Accredited; In 





Liberal Arts Tradition 
e Military Training for 
teserve Commissions 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 
Clinton, S. C. Marshall W. Brown, Pres, 














MARY 


| BALDWIN 


COLLEGE 


Announcing four competitive scholar- 
ships of $2800 each ($700 renewable 
annually). Applications due February 
10, 1953. Write Scholarship Committee 
for details. 

Fully accredited, four-year liberal arts college 
for women. A.B. degree. Broad curriculum, 
small classes, individual guid ance. Music, art, 
languages, nursery school ed. Beautiful campus 
in Shenandoah Valley. For catalogue and 
viewbook write: Registrar, Dept. S, 


Frank B, Lewis, Ph.D., Pres. 
Staunton, Virginia 





“Education has always yielded her best 
fruit when associated with religion.” 
—Woodrow Wilson 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 
Joun R. CUNNINGHAM, 
President 
Davidson, North Carolina 


and advancement, which can no mort 
be stayed. 

“Sooner or later, peacefully of 
violently, the spirit of African en- 
deavor and initiative will burst out 
everywhere.” 

Mr. Adu suggested to the Churche: 
a three-fold program of having faith 
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~ in the \frican, supplying the facili- 
ties for the training of African lead- 
ers, an! preserving the freedom of the 
Churches to make Christian pro- 


7 nounce!ents. 
“Churches in Africa must not be so 


E : ; ; 
closely identified with the processes 
and policies of colonial governments 

: ” 
men and governments of the ruling races, 


Tees he said. 
“] may refer here to the danger in 
the one field of education where the 


dlar- aay 
Churches and missions have been re- 
duced to mere agencies of the govern- 
ments by depending so much on them 
dent for financial support. 
— “The Church should, as far as prac- 
tony ticable, assist the African to acquire 


those knowledges and tools which en- 
able him to compete on level terms 
with foreign enterprise.” 





Or PARAMOUNT INTEREST 
to the whole Conference was the 
question of racial prejudice and dis- 
crimination in its relationship to the 
eae Christian witness in Africa. Resolu- 

tions urging that the Church lead in 
resisting discrimination in Africa were 
adopted. 

One resolution said that African 

Churches under the auspices of Ameri- 
olar- can and European missionary socie- 
vable J ties in particular should “set a Chris- 
‘wary tian standard” of nondiscrimination in 
uttee Hall phases of social relations as well as 
in the. Church. 





— Another resolution proposed that 
c, art, more interracial councils of churches 


ampus : = ; 
and J be organized. Such councils now are 


found only in certain sections of 
Pres, Me Africa. 
ginia A third resolution urged that a 
___ J umetable be established for turning 
over church authority to African 



















Pam church leaders. It said that this process 
| should not be completed until “the 
Jilson 
? YEARS_ The ety 
Leader Ss 
more 
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Africans are ready for it” but ob- 


served that “in many cases Africans G @ | W Bag S 


are better prepared for authority than 
the missions presently think.” 

The matter of the importance of 
the Christian witness to African 


-Pulpit and Choir- 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


women pointed up the whole need c M Church Furniture . Stoles 
{ Sue Embroideries - Vestments 


for increased missionary personnel. 
Higher priority for women’s work 
and for their representation in the . ZN aA 
churches was asked in another resolu- Hh ti wn al amen 

tion as a step toward better African | Ale a 
and missionary relations, urging that | _ 
mission boards raise the level of their 
education for girls and women and 
send more women missionidries to 
work with African women’s groups. 
END 
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“Here is a book that should be read by every Southern Presby- 


terian...” 


William T. McElroy, Christian Observer 


“One of the men of my Church remarked not long ago that the 
books on missions seemed to be getting better each year. This 
book will certainly substantiate his opinion.” 


R. Matthew Lynn, Presbyterian Survey 
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THE WRATH OF SANBALLAT 


NEHEMIAH began to build the walls 
of Jerusalem and soon ran head on 
into trouble in the person of San- 
ballat, the enemy of Israel—and of 
God. . . . Nehemiah was hopelessly 
outnumbered . . . his own people 
were discouraged . . . his cause ap- 
peared lost . . . he might have had 
reason to quit—but not Nehemiah! 


“Nevertheless we made our prayer 
unto our God, and set a watch 
against them day and night 
we laboured in the work 
(and) so the wall was finished.” 


The last few years have been tough 


going for World Missions. San- 
ballat and his gang are active again 
. a number of Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries have died . . . others have 
come home broken in health 
costs have skyrocketed . . . we have 
been forced out of China... in 
Korea our workers labor in peril of 
their lives .. . atheistic Communism 
is at work in Japan . . . hardly a field 
but has been affected adversely by 
political developments. es 
The lot of World Missions will 
be hard from now on... but no 
~~ Presbyterian Church 
Be- 





The Christian 


Drawing courtesy j 
Alliance 


and Missionary 


cause you remember the command 
of Christ to evangelize all nations 

. and there are 45,522,000 souls 
on eight mission fields for which 
we are responsible. We must reach 
them! 

Sanballat’s wrath is aroused ... 
but we remember Nehemiah. Op- 
position becomes a challenge . . 
Courage, prayer and hard work 
will yet finish the task . . . Today 
more men are needed . . . mort 
prayer is needed . . . your cooper: 
tion is needed. 

To learn how you can help, 
write now for free literature. 
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